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The Author of Jesu’s Psalter. 


‘** Welcome, dear, all-adored name ! 
For sure there is no knee 
That knows not thee ; 
Or if there be such sons of shame, 
Alas ! what will they do? 
Richard Crashaw. 


ESU’S PSALTER was the favourite prayer of our ancestors 
during the days of persecution, and though in course of time it 
has been abbreviated, it yet remains one of the most soul-stirring 
devotions in modern use. We may now hope with Father Sole, 
who has just edited the original with an historical introduction 
(Burns & Oates), that his labours may result in the restoration 
of Jesu’s Psalter to its own glorious form, and that its use, conse- 
crated by time, may be finally established by some special 
mark of sanction of the Holy See. 

Father Sole has placed before us two ancient versions, one 
from a manuscript dated 1571,and the other from a copy printed 
abroad in 1583. From these he has drawn up a version for 
modern use, which is simply the original divested of its antique 
garb. This is as it should be, for, as he truly says, /esw’s Psalter 
by its inherent beauty, venerakle origin, and consecrated use, as 
well as by its structural simplicity and unity, has so great a title 
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278 THE AUTHOR OF JESU’S PSALTER. 


to our reverent handling that no word should be changed without 
mature thought and due authority. In his preface, which 
extends to more than a third of the book, the editor reminds us 
of a public correspondence, now almost five years past, which 
led him to undertake the work. At that time he was unaware 
even of the name of the author of /esu’s Psalter, but his enquiry 
elicited a prompt reply from the late Mr. Edmund Waterton 
with additional information from others. And yet, notwith- 
standing his prolonged researches, Fr. Sole seems to have over- 
looked some well-known authorities on the subject who would 
have materially lightened his task, and saved him from an 
elaborate and unnecessary treatise to prove the authorship of 
the Psalter, which hitherto has never been questioned. “Though 
Richard Whiteford’s name does not appear on the early editions 
of the work, it is no mere tradition that ascribes it to his pen. 
It does not rest on Anthony a Wood's testimony, for long 
before his time the learned bibliographer, Dr. John Pitts, com- 
piled his De Llustribus Anglie Scriptoribus, which after his 
death was edited and published in 1619 by his friend Dr. 
William Bishop, bishop of Chalcedon. Neither of these illus- 
trious men were in our opinion born within Whiteford’s lifetime, 
and therefore cannot be called contemporaries, yet their evidence 
is almost of equal weight, for they certainly moved and wrote in 
the English College at Rheims and Douay, in Rome, and 
elsewhere in association with those to whom “the Wretch of 
Syon,” as Whiteford in his humility loved to call himself, was 
personally known. His name has ever been identified with the 
author of /esu’s Psalter. That it does not appear on the title- 
pages of the early editions which have been handed down to us 
may be readily accounted for by Father Sole’s own conclusion, that 
a prayer for public recitation must rest for its authority on its 
adoption by the Church. And let us also emphasize the fact 
that this great devotion had within a very limited period become 
at once universal and impersonal. In later times, indeed, the 
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author’s name did appear, for we are assured by Dr. Lingard, in 
the Catholic Miscellany of 1830, in response to an enquiry 
similar to Father Sole’s, that “within these last few years I 
have seen an edition of the Psalter in which it is ascribed to 


this Whiteford ”— 


‘* There needs no ghost, my lord, 
Come from the grave 
To tell us this.” 


There is other matter of easy reference. The bricf sum- 
mary of Whiteford’s life and works in the Athene Canta- 
brigienses, by the Messrs. Cooper, supplies some important 
omissions in Father Sole’s historical sketch, and other authorities 
might have been advantageously consulted. Richard White- 
ford’s uncle and namesake was the representative of an ancient 
family seated at Whiteford in Flintshire, and possessed of estates 
there and at Widnes and Farnworth in Lancashire. He was a 
secular priest, but towards the close of his life joined the Brid- 
gettine monastery of Syon, where he died in the year 1511. 
Wood claims that the nephew studied at Oxford, but it is certain 
that he was a fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, about 1495, 
and on March 23, 1497, his college gave him leave of absence 
for five years, in order that he might attend William Blount, 
Lord Mountjoy, in his travels. This date is important in con- 
nection with the letters of Erasmus to Whiteford. Shortly after 
his return to England, and probably before the expiration of his 
leave of absence, Whiteford became chaplain to Richard Fox, 
bishop of Winchester, and whilst in that capacity was consulted 
by his friend Blessed Thomas More in his troubles of 1502. 
The date of his retirement to Syon has not been ascertained, but 
if it be correct that his first work was written at the request of 
the Abbess of Syon in 1507, it is not improbable that he entered 
the monastery about that time. There he remained till the dis- 
solution of Syon in 1539, and his remarkable constancy in that 
trying time is well portraved in Father Sole’s pages, where no 
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less justice is done to his character and talents. From this 
period to the end of his life gratitude for his past services and 
admiration for his deeply lined character provided him with 
shelter under the hospitable roof of his old pupil’s son, Charles 
Lord Mountjoy. Thus he spent his remaining years in unre- 
mitting devotion to his specially chosen work, but of the date of 
his death we know nothing. His humility threw a veil over his 
closing career, whence scems to echo the voice of the Wretch of 
Syon in the lines of Charles Mackay— 


‘*¢ In all my life I felt 
God’s presence evermore, 
And reverently knelt 
To love and to adore :— 
Such let the record be— 
I charge ye, friends of mine, 
Add but a date to this life-history— 
Th’ obituary line.” 


Wood states that he was living in 1541. Father Raynal in 
his edition of Zhe Following of Christ, (the translation of which is 
attributed to Whiteford on the authority of Thomas More in his 
life of his great grandfather, Sir Thomas More,) assumes that he 
was living in the reign of Queen Mary because an edition of that 
work appeared in 1556. Father Sole, whose preface is largely 
founded on Father Raynal’s historical introduction, repeats his 
hasty conclusions. We have said there is no cause to call in 
question Whiteford’s authorship of /esu’s Psalter ; but the same 
cannot be said of the translation of The Following of Christ. In 
the latter case we have only the authority of More, while Pitts, 
Wood, and other early literary historians do not credit Whiteford 
with it. His name does not appear in the work, but is merely 
found at the end of a reprint of Zhe Golden Fepistle of Saznct 
Bernarde which is added to one or more editions of the /izztation. 
Moreover, it has an introduction as well as a preface, and Father 
Raynal assumes them both to have been written by the same 
person. In the preface reference is made to a previous faulty 
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translation, which Father Raynal further assumes to be W. de 
Worde’s edition of Atkynson’s translation of 1502: but there 
were editions by Pynson in 1502, 1503-4, 1517, by Redman, n. 
d., &c. May not the reference, therefore, in the 1556 preface 
point to one of these, in which case the introduction is by the 
original translator and the preface by the editor of the 1556 
edition; and in this light they read collectively more intelligibly. 
Now this question must be settled before we can allow that 
Whiteford was living in the reign of Queen Mary ; and upon 
that assumption much has been built in Father Sole’s historical 
introduction. In a private communication in 1882, a great 
authority on the subject of the /zztation, the late Mr. Edmund 
Waterton, informed the present writer that he had collected 
about eleven hundred editions. <A reference to this unique col- 
lection would probably throw much light on the question. 
Father Raynal tells us of the loss of the copy of Whiteford’s 
Sarum Martyrology in which from time to time the Bridgettine 
nuns had recorded the chief events of their remarkable history. 
The loss of this precious volume is the more to be deplored, as it 
might have shed some light on the last days of the old chaplain, the 
Wretch of Syon, whose name must have been held in benediction 
by the community. There is reasonable hope, however, that this 
volume is still in existence, for a companion treasure, lost to the 
community under identical circumstances of time and cause now 
lies in safety before us. It is a folio manuscript of five hundred 
pages written for and at the request of the Abbess Catharine 
Palmer in 1555, and accompanying it is a letter of some historical 
importance. Filled with hope by the prospect opened out by 
Queen Mary’s accession, the Abbess and her spiritual friends 
were at this time actively engaged in the propagation of religious 
books whereby the evil influences of the two previous reigns 
might be counteracted. Many old works were reprinted, and one 
of them we maintain was 7he Following of Christ, with two other 
works appended—7he Golden Epistle of Sainct Bernarde, tran- 
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lated by Richard Whiteford, and Zhe Rules of a Christian Lyfe, 
made by John Picus the Elder, Earle of Mirandula, translated by 
Sir Thomas More. Had Mary’s life been prolonged, the hopes 
of the good abbess would probably have been fulfilled and her 
efforts rewarded, 


“ For, if such holy song 
Enwrap our fancy long, 
Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold.” 


Having now examined the grounds of Father Sole’s conclusion, 
and produced some of our reasons for taking exception to his 
statement that Whiteford lived to witness the days of Queen 
Mary and the restoration of the Bridgettines to Syon House, we 
will return to Jesu’s Psalter. We may here remark that we have 
adopted this form of title in lieu of the usual one of Zhe Jesus 
Psalter. For this we thank Father Sole, who points out that 
according to right and authentic use the Psalter should be called 
after the analogy of our Lady’s or David’s Psalter. Hazlitt, in 
his Collections and Notes, evidences the Stationer’s Register that 
a license was given to John Judson to print /esu’s Psalter in 
1558-9. The work was already popular and most probably had 
been printed long before this date; indeed, it is confidently 
asserted that an edition had appeared in the troublesome times 
of Henry VIII. Pitts assures us that at the time he wrote, it 
had frequently been printed both in English and in French. In 
the British Museum is a black-letter edition without date, which 
the catalogue attributes to 1545. Father Sole inclines to believe 
that ,this issued from the same press as the 1575 Antwerp edition. 
Possibly this is so, yet all the same good authorities have thought 
that the work appeared in print as early as 1541. There would 
be no object in attempting to enumerate the many editions after 
1575, or the countless times /esz’s Psalter has appeared in the 
Manual or other prayer-books. It is sufficient to say that it 
would be difficult to find an edition of the Manual without it, 
though, as Father Sole points out, its form was abbreviated 
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about the commencement of the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century. Now, thanks to Father Sole, /esu’s Psalter is restored 
to its pristine glory. He has preserved the free and rich vocabu- 
lary of its author, who disclaimed no word of the language, native 
or foreign, which suited his meaning or his rhythmical sense. 
Indeed, we may apply his description of the original to his own 
carefully revised edition and say, that its studied but unaffected 
grace makes it a music to the heart while adjusting it easily to 
the lips, and teaches powerfully the deepest science by lending 
such alluring force to its methodical expression. Father Sole’s 
task has been a labour of love, and he has spared no pains to 
resuscitate the devotion of /esu’s Psalter. At the end he has 
added an accompaniment for the organ which will further its in- 
troduction into sodality-use, for which the devotion is eminently 
suited. 


JOSEPH GILLow. 
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Sonnet. 
SWITZERLAND: THE MADONNA’S FESTIVAI.. 
8th September. 


O incense from the altar of this lake ! 
From choral birds no song! White mists to-day 
In mute procession wind their ghostly way 
Towards shrines, ice-aisled, remote from human wake, 
By granite buttressed, domed with snows opaque. 
Stern worship there! Scant space for festal lay 
Where chants the avalanche, where tempests pray ! 
Far off, on shores Italian, sunbeams make 
A fane for their Madonna—purple vines 
Lay fruitage at her feet—and golden air 
Is vocal with her praise, whose heart inclines 
To all who love, weep, suffer and despair. 
Lit are the lamps within her silver shrines : 
Kneel, men of grief! Her hand leads up God’s stair. 
H. F. APLIN 


LAKE OF BRIENZ. 
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Memorials of Frank Leward: 


EDITED BY CHARLES AUGUSTIN BAMPTON. 


Frank to Bampton. 


BALACLAVA, /Vov. 2. 

DEAR OLD MAN—I daresay you are tired of reading my 
letters but its a sort of consolation to have some one to write to 
to tell some of the things one thinks about. I suppose you 
read all that rot about me and the shell in No. 5, as though any 
one else wouldn’t have done the same if he cared a lot about his 
life even and his precious self and you know I care very little 
about either. I often think I might as well get rid of both if I 
could do it in a way that was all right and not cowardly. 

When I begin to write I always want to begin at the end 
instead of the beginning, and tell what has just happened 
instead of what happened just after I wrote last. Things have 
been going so fast lately I cant always remember how they 


came. I think I finished my last while we were pounding away 
at this beastly old town. On 25th of Oct. the Russians made 


an attack on us near here. They got at the Turks whom we 
had for some reason or other left to take care of four small forts 
called redoubts and the guns that were in them. The Russians 
came down on them like one o'clock and the Turks fought like 
anything in the first one I never saw any one fight better 
nearly two hundred of them were killed before they would give 
in then the rest in the other redoubts as soon as they saw them 
going went off too without striking a blow their officers setting 
them the example. These poor Turks you see can fight as well 
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as possible sometimes but you cant depend on them they fight 
well when they have good officers but when they see their 
officers are no good they get like horses without riders and 
don’t know what to do. They ran like mad but took good care 
to take their beds and other things with them right down to this 
harbour shouting out “sheep Johnny sheep” meaning they 
wanted to get on board ship and get away from the enemy, 
they always called the English Johnny. The Russians got 
seven of our guns the Turks had been left to guard which is 
beastly humiliating to us, however if we had managed properly 
we might easily have got them back again. 

While all this was going on Balaclava was only guarded by a 
small force of Highlanders under Sir Colin Campbell and a lot 
of Russians came at them. “ You must die where you stand” I 
heard Sir Colin Campbell cry out “ Aye aye Sir weel do that” 
said the Scotchmen. It was the same 93rd that did so much 
towards winning the Alma. They had to lie down on their 
faces while the Russians were coming up and when the enemy 
was right up to them they jumped up and astonished them. 
They were going to make a rush at the Russians who would 
have overpowered them but Sir Colin called out “no damn that ” 
and stopped them. They gave the Russians a good volley how- 
ever and the Russians turned off to try to take them in the 
flank. Then the 93rd wheeled round just as though they were 
on parade and gave them another yolley and off went the 
Roosians as my sailors always call them. If we had put a man 
of war right up across the harbour at Balaclava it would have 
protected the place but as usual no one thought of that till 
afterwards. 

You would have laughed to see the Turks as they came 
helter skelter down into Balaclava. Theres an old Scotch 
woman lives there near me who doesnt like the Turks much 
more than she does the Russians, An awfully big strong boney 
woman. When the Turks came running down she thought they 
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, might be going to steal her things so out she came with a stick 

and laid about her like anything. IT saw her catch two or three 
and give them a most tremendous drubbing amidst the cheers 
of the 93rd. 

Then I went upon the height over what they call the Coll to 
see what was going on and got to where there were a lot of 
French and English looking on at a sort of thing Homer de- 
scribes going on down below. There stood the Russian cavalry 
in strong force and against them our heavy cavalry under 
Scarlett and I saw him charge he had about 300 I suppose 
against 3000. He was followed soon after by the Enniskillings 
and the Scots Greys and when they got up to the enemy and 
were closed in by them we could hear a sort of roar going on 
where we were more than a mile off but we couldnt see what 
was up till we saw the Russians going off beaten. Our men 
were too few to follow them so after all we didnt get much by 
all that bravery and loss of life. Just as it seems to me it 
always is with us. It did seem strange that a lot of us should 
be looking on while these few men were fighting in that way 
but the strangest thing of all was to see Lord Cardigan with the 
Light Brigade 11th Hussars 17th Lancers and part of another 
regiment close by looking on too, many of the men not even in 
their saddles. The French who are awfully particular to do 
everything right couldnt understand it they couldnt make out 
why the light cavalry didnt go to help Scarlett or ‘at any rate 
have a go at the Russians when they were running away. No 
more could any one else I should think. I was told all Lord 
Cardigan said all the time was “damn the heavies damn the 
heavies” because Lord Lucan wouldnt let him go at the 
Russians too. Why he shouldnt nobody can tell except your 
precious government who had put at the head of the cavalry a 
lord instead of a proper general. Then began the most sense- 
less thing that has happened even during this stupid war. I 


hardly know how to write about it I feel so savage. Lord 
y 
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Raglan sent orders to Lord Lucan to stop the Russians carrying 
off the seven guns of ours they had taken from the redoubts de- 
fended by the Turks. Captain Nolan took the order in writing. 
It could easily have been done. Nolan who was an awfully 
good fellow delivered the paper to Lucan who was so stupid he 
didnt understand it and was beastly rude to Nolan and Nolan 
told him pretty plainly what it meant. From where Lord 
Lucan was he couldnt see the Russians going off with the guns 
but Nolan pointed out the direction to him. Lucan who is an 
ill-tempered overbearing sort of man went off in a rage to poor 
Lord Cardigan who had still got the 11th Hussars and 17th 
Lancers ready to do something anything you liked pretty well. 
Hed not been up in time for the beginning because he sleeps on 
board an awfully swell yacht hes got out here and not in camp 
as the others do and so wanted some chance of distinguishing 
himself now. Well Lord Lucan told him he was to take the 
guns. Take the guns? said Lord Cardigan meaning about 
twenty big brass cannon the Russians had got bang in face of 
him about a mile or a little more off. Yes said Lord Lucan 
those are my orders from Lord Raglan and shrugged his 
shoulders and went off. He must have known it was a beastly 
lie because Lord Raglan never could have been such a fool as 
to send such a ridiculous order and even if he did believe it it 
was so absurd he ought to have sent to Lord Raglan to sce if 
that was what he really meant. Besides these guns bang in 
front the Russians had other guns on each side of the valley 
along which our men would have to go as well as a lot of rifle- 
men all along and behind the big brass guns there were a lot of 
Russian cavalry. No one but a fool would ever have thought of 
coing for them because even if by some chance you could get 
up to them alive it would do no good. But Cardigan hadnt the 
sense to see that. He must have known it was a mistake but 
he wanted to do something grand and didnt care whether he 
was killed or not as long as a lot of people were looking at him 
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doing it. So he turned round and told his men to charge. I 
daresay I’m all wrong. I would have a go myself at anything 
I'd got to go at as long as it was all right as I suppose most 
other people would but if I had been one of that brigade I’m 
blessed if I would have budged an inch. They were all sup- 
posed to be reasonable men and knew what they were told to do 
was ridiculous they knew some horrid ass was going to sacrifice 
them for nothing and I say they ought to have refused to a man 
and said to Lucan or Cardigan or any other Lord go yourself 
on your fools errand we wont. If they had done that before the 
rumpus was over orders would have come to say they were right 
and Lucan was wrong. 

As it is I believe he is to get into a row for it. In my 
opinion he ought to be hung as many times over as men 
were murdered by his folly. And your splendid govern- 
ment ought to be hung too for putting such a man at the head 
of the bravest lot of idiots who ever lived and made us the 
laughing stock of all the other nations who were looking on. 

As it was on they went and if it hadnt been so beastly sad 
we should really have laughed to see them go. You know how 
they got butchered not one of them would have come back alive 
if it hadnt been for the French cavalry who made a charge round 
one side of the valley up which our men had gone and dispersed 
the enemy there who were waiting for our men as they came 
back. One couldnt help seeing the difference between the two. 
We went like a lot of blockheads and lost a great part of our 
cavalry we are tremendously in want of all for nothing and the 
French quietly did a lot of good work and sent the Russians off 
with small loss to themselves and allowed Lord Cardigan and 
what soldiers of his were left to get back alive. And the guns 
we went for we had to leave behind after all. 

It wasnt only the stupid waste of life but if Lord Lucan had 
done what he was told he would have got back our seven guns 
the enemy was carrying off. As it is the Russians got them and 
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they are now in Sebastopol showing the victory the Russians 
gained over us on the 25th of October, 1854. The Russians 
kept possession of our four redoubts too and will cause us a lot 
of bother from them. Although I daresay we astonished them 
when Scarlett went at them and drove them back and when 
Lord Cardigan threw away the lives of all those men we lost 
tremendously by that days work in the eyes of everyone. 

Capt. Nolan soon saw the mistake Lord Lucan was making 
and did his best to stop the disaster. He rushed across in front 
of the Light Brigade as they were coming on pointing with his 
sword to where the Russians were taking away our guns to try 
to make Lord Cardigan alter his course he knew what must 
happen if he went on in the way he was going. But at that 
moment a shell burst close to him and a bit went right into his 
heart and killed him on the spot his sword fell from his right 
hand and his horses bridle fell from his left and tha horse 
plunged back with Nolan still sitting upright in his saddle 
amongst the cavalry now going at full trot. Even after 
Nolan was dead they say he did his best to stop them and 
yelled out in the most unearthly way. They couldnt understand 
what he meant but he made the most terrible row they all said 
after he was dead. I can quite believe it Ive seen something of 
the same sort myself. I believe if a man dies with some tremen- 
dous thought or bother on his mind he can make a row or 
make some unnatural effect on people immediately after he 
dies. 

The result of what they call the battle of Balaclava is ever 
since the Russians have been cock a whoop instead of being 
down in the mouth as they had been ever since our beating them 
at the Alma. They were so cock a whoop next day about 12 
o’clock 3000 came right out and attacked us. We had our in- 
fantry ready under General Evans and gave them a good licking 
and as they went back down by what I call my battery Hewett 
cpened on them with his Lancaster gun the only one there then 
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and smashed them up awfully. I dont think they will try that 
again with such numbers. 

However our side by Mount Inkerman is very much exposed 
and every one says if the enemy came up there in large force it 
would be touch and go with us. You see we are trying to 
besiege a place without being able to surround it. We have 
about 20,000 men left and the French about 40,000 and theres a 
road open through the place from Sebastopol right into Russia 
and they can get fresh troops into it and provisions as fast as 
they like, they have taken their men off the Danube and the 
best of them are all here now. They say they have 120,000 men 
in and about the place. We have very little defence on our 
right and if the Russians came up there in force I don’t know 
what would happen. 

Ive been most of my time lately taking up food to our No. § 
battery where the men dont get too much to eat Ive got a small 
Tartar pony I gave a blue jacket a pound for he said he found 
it goodness knows how he came by it really and you should see 
me any day on it with a lot of hams and bottles of pickles and 
bread and bottles of beer it would make you laugh. Its rather 
difficult to carry bottles on these poneys. It reminds me some- 
times of that night at Upton when I smashed the bottle of beer 
over old Pott they are always going off with a bang. 

Send me some money oJd man foods awfully dear in Bala- 
clava. <A lot of Maltese and Greeks and goodness knows who 
have set up shops and charge a tremendous lot for everything. 

You should hear the cheers when I get up to the camp on old 
Bango as they call my poney it would do you good and it makes 
up for all the bother. Write soon as soon as you get this I shall 
be getting hard up. Yours old man I, LEWARD. 


Frank to Mr. Saunders. 


BALACLAVA, May, 1855. 
DEAR Mr, SAUNDERS,—It was very good of you to write I 
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wanted to hear from you very much. It was a long time since 
you had written and Im afraid I didnt answer it. I am beastly 
lazy at writing though when I once begin I can go on like any- 
thing. I dont quite understand you now nor a letter I got a 
little time ago from Bampton which he wrote ever so long ago 
the most curious letter you ever saw. It went to Australia and 
then followed me here round by Egypt and goodness knows 
where. Youand Bampton are too clever for me I cant make it 
out sometimes but you must remember I have been knocking 
about wasting my time while you have both been working hard 
and have read I suppose nearly every book there is. I wish I 
had more time to read because though you wouldnt think it I 
like it awfully supposing Ive got something worth reading and 
not rubbish. 

I cant understand what you mean for my part I feel as sure 
we shall live for ever as I am we are living now. I know Bamp- 
ton thinks so too ard you know hes as clever as anybody. Its’ 
awfully rude of me to say so and I shouldnt only you told me to 
say what I think I generally think when I hear people laughing 
at our religion or doubtiny about it that it comes from weak- 
ness in their minds or else from pride because they think them- 
selves cleverer than others or want to look as if they were. As 
though what they know was anything really compared to what 
they dont know. I believe sir weve got leading lights to steer 
by and if we dont kcep to them we may be getting upon shoals 
very likely. 

As to Inkerman I cant describe that well because I never 
could quite make it out myself. I didnt see much of it it was so 
dark all you could see sometimes was the flashes of the guns in 
the dark. I wasnt up there at the beginning and so Ive only got 
what people have told me to go by and I dont believe any one 
knows much about it or ever will. It was so dark people could 
only sce what was going on close to them and such a lot were 
killed who were the only ones who could explain what happened 
near them they could get no accounts from many places. 
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General Troubridge I believe was the first to see or hear the 
Russians coming and he lost both his eyes shot out soon after 
but wouldnt go till some one had come to take his place. What 
we chiefly know is that our men fought splendidly and the 
French didnt except the Zouaves. I think we quite made up 
for what we lost at Balaclava.. It showed more than ever our 
men out here are not enough to do the work. Its all rot trying 
to do a thing of this sort unless youve got enough men to do it. | 

It began so early in the morning scarcely any one was up ex- | 
cept those who had been up all night. Lord Cardigan was 
asleep on board his yacht as usual and didnt know anything 
about it till it was too late and so the remains of his light 
cavalry about 200 didnt do much. We had about 15,000 in- 
fantry about the place altogether but I dont think at the most ‘ 
we ever managed to have three thousand engaged at one time 
and a part of the time not so many as 900. | 

The enemy had about 62,000 altogether but 22,000 of them | 
were under Prince Gortchakoff and didnt do anything. The 
other Prince Mentchikoff or whatever his name is wasnt allowed | 
to have anything to do with it that day hes such a duffer. | 

A lot came upon our men over by the other side of Mount 
Inkerman about six o’clock in the morning beastly dark drizzling 
raw morning the clouds were so low down over there our men 
couldnt see how many were coming at them and that very likely 
was a good thing. They didnt see them at all till they were 
just up to them. It seems Col. Egerton of the 77th with about 
300 men happened to be about there and beat back a lot of the 
enemy and followed them some way while in another place as 
6000 of them were creeping along Col. Mauleverer jumped over 
a wall followed by 200 men and went at them till they ran and 
then up came Gen. Adams with about 500 more and actually 
licked the lot of them and gooo moreof the enemy sceing the others 
going off went off too without striking a blow and by half past 
seven in the morning 15,000 out of the 40,000 were on their way 
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back to Sebastopol quicker than they came and stopped there 
the rest of the day. 

Then they say at least 7000 Russians made for what we call 
the Home ridge if they could have got that they would have got 
round on our camp and goodness knows what we should have 
done. Then General Adams with his 700 kept what we call the 
sand bag battery till the Duke of Cambridge came up with the 
grenadiers but their guns were wet and wouldnt go off so they 
had to keep charging the enemy and every time they drove them 
back but couldnt follow them up they were too few, so on the 
enemy came again and that went on fora long time. Besides a 
lot of the muskets being too wet to fire those whose guns were 
dryer soon got to the end of their amunition. That kept 
happening all through the day and then they had to stand look- 
ing like fools and being fired at except when they were allowed 
to charge. Why their amunition fell short I dont know some 
body’s blunder I suppose. 

So it seems it went on fora long time our men in parties of 100 
or even only 20 all over the place coming up suddenly and keeping 
back tremendous numbers of the enemy till the French came to 
support us. But for the French we must have been surrounded 
before long. Only when the French came they didnt do much 
except keep our retreat open and prevent the enemy getting 
round us. Our men naturally thought when they saw the French 
coming they would charge like anything directly as we had been 
doing and they gave three cheers for the French. But when 
they saw them halt and the French officers wouldnt Iet them go 
on our mens remarks werent at all complimentary. One of our 
officers asked a lot of them whether they really were the same 
nation that fought so well against us in the Peninsula he was in 
such a rage. The men are all right and so are most of the 
officers as dare devil as any one only a little too stuck up and 
fond of bragging and beastly conceited, its the generals who are 
such a lot of imbeciles from the commander in chief downwards, 
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no earthly good. I never saw finer men for a charge than the 
Zouaves. Some of them were so disgusted at not being allowed 
to go at the Russians they got over to our men somehow and 
got led by one of our Generals by Jove they do go at a peg. 
Lord Raglan got a couple of 18 pounders on the ridge splendid 
guns. I got up just about when they opened on the enemy and 
saw the canister tearing away through the Russian columns thats 
what drove them back at last those two guns. 

I cant make it out though how it was the Russians didnt 
manage to get up to them there were such a lot of them and 
many of them are as brave as any one. In one part they did 
get right up to some guns of ours and about thirty got inside 
the breastwork right up to the mouth of the cannon and got 
blown away they found bits of them sticking to the mouths of 
the cannon not one escaped and the others came on and got on 
the bodies of a lot who had been killed and potted away at our 
artillery men till they were shot down themselves, it was as good 
a thing as anything that has happened here yet every bit as 
brave as our wonderful charge at Balaclava you are all making 
such a fuss about and much more meaning in it. Their officers 
are good too. Ive seen a young Russian officer rush out before 
the ranks urging his men to come forward and come right at us 
and get killed rather than go back when his men hesitated. 

Early in the day one Russian division coming up to prevent 
our getting reinforcements on to Mount Inkerman lost its way 
and got round by my battery and got tremendously peppered 
they retired with a run if it hadnt been for that they would have 
prevented the others of ours coming up to help the sew at Mount 
Inkerman and they must have been smashed. 

It was all over soon after eleven o’clock the last of the Russians 
who could go were on their way back by that time and I say 
considering everything I cant make out how we managed to do 
it. Most of our men who had the hottest work to do had been 
up all night and had nothing to eat nor a drop of water to drirk 
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and were pretty nearly in rags thanks to the government at 
home. You should have seen the difference between the French 
and even the Turks and our men about that time. They looked 
tolerably smart and clean while our men with their gaudy look- 
ing uniforms worn out with holes in their boots and rags on their 
backs were the most miserable looking lot you can imagine 
squalid and dirty. Many of them for want of better were ob- 
liged to wear ugly Russian caps they had taken from dead 
Russians. 

As soon as the enemy was in full retreat Lord Raglan wanted 
Canrobert to go after them. He had 20,000 men he could have 
spared all fresh and willing but he wouldnt unless: the guards 
went too. Lord Raglan wouldnt let them they had been up all 
night and had done a tremendous lot of work fighting and beat- 
over 20,000 Russians since half past seven and were dead beat. 
So the French wouldn't go and we lost another chance of getting 
Sebastopol. Ifthe French had followed the retreating Russians 
into the town they could have taken it easily. Polish prisoners 
and deserters have told us since they thought we should have 
been sure to come on and that if we had the enemy was so 
stunified at being repulsed like that nothing could have stopped 
us and with our flect banging away in front we must have taken 
the place. Canroberts a driveller no earthly good. He stops 
everything we want to do. In my opinion its all rot two armies 
going at one place. The French would do very well by them- 
selves in their own way and they can get enough men. We 
should do too if we had enough men of our own or others under 
our orders but its no use having two heads. When anything is 
proposed by us Canrobert refuses to do it, or if it is done its not 
till after a lot of palavering between the two commanders in 
chief and it isnt done till its too late instead of being done right 
off. The French ought to have come here alone or let an 
English army of 60,000 come and the other attack Russia 
somewhere else then it would have been all right and we should 
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soon have shut up the old Czar. Now goodness knows what we 
have suffered no tongue can tell that or ever will and we dont 
seem to be much nearer the end than we were before we began. 

I may say all that suffering began after that battle and weve 
had little peace since how any have lived through it I sometimes 
wonder. Of all the horrid scenes Ive seen yet the first few days 
after what they call Inkerman though the battle wasnt fought at 
Inkerman beat them all. Our men wouldnt have the Russians 
put in the same grave with ours. The Turks had to bury the 
Russians and we had enough to do to look after our wounded 
and dying. The Turks got ropes and tied them round the 
bodies of the Russians and carried them off that way and werent 
particular whether they were quite dead or not I believe heaps 
of wounded Russians were buried before they had died. Our 
dead were put rather more decently into carts and taken to the 
big graves where there were always men below to pack them 
properly. How those men swore when there came a body 
twisted about at all that wouldnt pack straight, it was a horrible 
sight. Bodies lying about without heads or legs smashed in all 
manner of ways and then the poor beggars of wounded Russians 
with their bags of black bread under their heads for pillows 
it scems thats all they get to eat and they were awfully 
frightened we should come and take that away from them. One 
of our men who had been taken prisoner and come back said 
the common Russian soldiers who get precious little pay and 
hardly ever get anything but that black bread to eat got up a 
subscription amongst themselves for our men who were prisoners 
to get them white bread because they knew our men couldnt eat 
such beastly stuff. 

It would be impossible for me to go on and give you a full 
account of all the misery that has happened since. We have 
suffered far more from disease and want than from all the fight- 
ing there has been or is likely to be. First came the fearful 
hurricane nine days after Inkerman. It blew over Balaclava 
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like a whirlwind. Twenty one of our ships of one sort or an- 
other went to bits and lots more got dismasted. Trees were 
blown up by the roots and knocked over like ninepins. Tents 
all over our camp were torn to rags and disappeared for ever. 
Thunder lightning hail rain and at the end snow came to make 
it worse for the poor beggars who Lad nothing to sleep under. 
The Hospital tents were the first to go and left the wounded 
and the men dying from cholera and other things exposed to all 
the storm. The trenches were filled with water and it was im- 
possible to get any fire lit in the whole place to cook by. 
Barrels of food came bounding along like cannon balls horses 
with men on them were blown clean over you never saw such a 
sight. If you wanted to keep on your legs you had to lie down 
as an Irishman said to me afterwards. The shipping was the 
worst. I saw the Avon a transport blown into the harbour go 
cannoning off the other ships all the way up. The worst of all 
was the Prince going down with all the winter clothing for the 
whole army and all manner of other things tremendously wanted 
on board. 

Any one could have seen the storm coming yet the Prince 
with its priceless cargo was allowed to stay outside with only 
one anchor and all because the harbour was full of ships that 
had unloaded and stopt there. With proper management every 
ship as fast as it unloaded would have been made to go out and 
let others come in. It seemed to break the mens hearts when 
they found the ships with all the things they wanted so much 
had gone down. They became down hearted and looked care- 
worn as well as cold and wet and ragged after that. 

Then the road from here to the camp you should have seen 
it. One mass of mud thick clay mud that stuck to you you 
couldnt get along and carts and waggons and all sorts stuck in 
the mud all the way along up there. Besides we wanted the 
road then more than ever because the hurricane had swept away 
all the reserves of food up there and for a long time they could 
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only get what we took up day by day and had often to go off 
on night duty in trenches half full of water with nothing to eat. 
Instead too of having proper cooks to cook the food it was 
served out raw and the men were often too tired to cook it them- 
selves or to get wood to make a fire so they either eat it raw 
salt beef and pork or shied it away and did as well as they could 
with biscuits and rum. And all this time at least from the be- 
ginning from January there were not only necessaries but all 
manner of luxuries lying in the harbour which we couldnt any 
how get up to the camp. So before long scurvy broke out and 
what with that and the cholera our hospitals have been over- 
flowing though as many as a hundred a day have been dying in 
the hospitals there isnt proper room there for half the men in 
them. 

Between November and February nearly gooo died in hospital 
and besides that close on half the army over 13,000 were laid up. 
The Fusiliers had only about 100 left able to go on duty. 
Another regiment had only thirty and the 63rd that came out 
over 1000 strong at one time had only seven men effective, and 
yet numbers of men who were as bad as they could be wouldnt 
give in and go into the hospital. It wasnt the fault of the 
people here. Lord Raglan did his best so did his staff and the 
commissariat as far as the stupid rules and regulations would 
Iet them it was the bungling at home did all the mischief. I 
thought at one time the whole army would disappear. It wasnt 
the cold so much though that was bad enough if you hadnt 
proper clothes day or night it was the bad management. In all 
the wet men were going about in boots with holes in them 
because the government had sent cheap boots out that werent 
big enough and the great coats that ought to have been here at 
the beginning of winter didnt come till it was getting warm and 
hey were nt wanted and were a nuisance. 

Even the hospitals hadnt decent provisions. Scarcely any 
beds most of the men though so awfully bad had to sleep on the 
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bare ground and you would hardly believe it there werent enough 
biankets. No one got more than one over him and none under 
him on the most freezing nights. Lots of the wounded and ill 
might have pulled through if there had been enough blankets. 
And when they were moved off from here to go to Scutari or 
other places near thcre there werent enough ships to take them 
and hundreds were thrown over board on the short passage who 
had died because there wasnt proper room on board. 

Then the Government wouldnt even send hay though we had 
been sending for it ever so long so the horses died off from 
starvation and one pitied the poor brutes that didnt die more 
than those that did they were so overworked and underfed. 
Even a tough old soldier killed himself one day he said he 
couldnt stand it any longer. 

If your Government were sensible and let us have a proper 
supply of men instead of sending them out by driblets we could 
get nearly all the food we want in the Crimea itself. Theres 
plenty of corn and hay and sheep to keep a much larger army 
but the Russians have really all the time had complete control 
of the Crimea and we have only held a confined bit of land just 
round one part of Sebastopol and they get all the produce of 
the place. If we can fight as well as we did at Inkerman as 
they call the battle on Nov. 5th and we had enough men we 
could soon turn the Russians out of the place. Its amusing to 
hear the sailors talking in the trenches sometimes. They say if 
all their men were allowed to land from the ships they could go 
and take the place themselves in no time. These trenches of 
ours are not very successful they are much too far off many of 
the guns wont carry to the walls and are no good. The French 
are licking us hollow now at this kind of work. They are 
getting cross ways made and covered ways pretty nearly up to 
the walls working awfully pluckily. Of course they suffer 
tremendously from the fire from the batteries but its nothing to 
what it was in the winter. The men in the trenches were somc- 
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times so numbed with cold at night the Russians used to come 
out and stick them while they were asleep to take them off 
prisoners and the mortars. 

At the end of January we at last began a railway from here 
to head quarters what we ought to have had at first if we were 
going in for this siege. As I had got some experience at pick 
and shovel work in Australia I volunteered and became a sort 
of ganger over a lot of English navvies they got out. In 
February the weather was fearful while we were at work. Snow 
and hail bang in your face all day and then it froze and your 
beard became a mass of ice as hard as iron. On the 6th of last 
month we opened our splendid railway it was rather disastrous 
the first train coming down with a lot of the 71st ran off the line 
and a lot were hurt and a few killed they were got to the 
hospital as soon as possible, now its going all right. Then there 
came a water spout I had seen them at sea but never on land 
before it did make one feel queer and it did a lot of damage and 
tore up a lot of the line so we had to set to work again. 

On the 1oth the bombardment began again four hundred guns 
going all day the enemy directed most of his attention to the 
naval brigade and thats been going on and off ever since. We 
silenced Malakoff once and there was to have been a final assault 
on the 24th but Canrobert changed his mind at the last moment 
and wouldnt. He never knows his own mind long together lots. 
of the French are in a tremendous rage with him. 

Now its getting jolly and warm again and the officers are 
getting gardens round their huts and cocks and hens theres a 
tremendous row in the morning from the crowing of cocks. The 
hens are not particular where they lay and if you find an egg on 
your bed you are supposed to stick to it. When the Russians 
found after Inkerman it was no use attacking us in the open 
field they gave up the idea and set to work to make the fortifica- 
tions on the land side stronger than ever and still more since 
they found we managed to survive January and February. So 
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it is more difficult to take than ever. Besides the Russian 


artillery is now very good so is the French I cant say so much 


for ours. We arent doing half as much as the French now. 

Its my birth-day tomorrow Im 33 getting quite an old man 
and Im going off on an expedition to Kertch and the sea of 
Azoff where a lot of our ships and French ships are going to cut 
off Russian supplies from there. I must conclude Im afraid I 
havnt written very intelligibly its difficult to write here, at any 
rate Ive written enough I never wrote such a long winded affair 
in my life. Ill send some more soon if theres anything worth 
writing about.—Yours very affectionately 

I. LEWARD. 


Same to the Same. 
BALACLAVA, Sept. 16, 1855. 

DEAR MR. SAUNDERS,—I am going away from the Crimea 
tomorrow for good very early so as Im not going to turn in to 
night I spend it in sending you a short account of what has 
happencd since I wrote last in May I think just before our false 
start for the sea of Azoff. Thanks for your jolly letter and 
account of Bampton. I got one from him too last month. I 
have done what you said and kepta sort of journal of what goes 
on most days but its been written on scraps of paper and put 
into my pocket any how and some of its got lost some how and 
others I cant very well make out. After I wrote last we went 
off to Kertch some of our ships and some French and after three 
days sailing the French said they had orders to go back at once 
and off they went we waited about some time and then as we 
were too few to go alone we had to get back to Balaclava 
awfully provoking. It seems Canrobert after agrecing to the 
expedition got frightened and sent to tell them to come back 
He resigned soon after and General Pellissier was appointed and 
there was a great improvement at once. 

We made another start about three weeks afterwards and had 
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a good cruise. There are big villas and gardens along that side 
of the Crimea some splendid houses. Wherever we stopped we 
had a tremendous blowing up of all the public buildings and 
things for ships and stores. At Kertch where the people were 
in an awful funk we did alot of damage blowing up batteries 
and burning ships you could feel the shock four miles out at sea- 
It seemed poor sort of work destroying property hardly defended 
at all but I suppose it had to be done. Then we went into the 
Sea of Azoff and took a place there and destroyed all the public 
property but spared private houses as much as we could. 
Altogether I believe we destroyed 300 ships during that expedi- 
tion and a tremendous lot of grain and military stores as much 
as it would take a lot of labour for a long time to replace. 
Why we couldnt have taken a lot of it back with us I dont know. 

We got back June 15th and three days after a lot of our 
sailors under Capt. Peel went at the Redan and the French at 
the Malakoff what we used to call the white tower. You should 
have seen the middies and the blue jackets going at the Russians 
but it was too much for them and they came back licked at last. 
They say we lost 1500 and the French double the number and I 
suppose the enemy more still. With half that loss we might 
have taken the whole place last September before they had 
fortified it as they have now. Our officers get too much to the 
front they dont like looking as though they were keeping out of 
danger and so a tremendous number get killed and the com- 
mand falls on young ones who dont know what to do or what 
the plans of the days attack were. Col. Yea one of our best 
men who had done pretty nearly every thing all through got 
killed that day at last pointing to the Redan as he died. Its 
rather melancholy to see a fine man like that who had gone 
through such a lot and escaped so far killed just at the end. On 
June 20th Lord Raglan died and I shall never forget the scene 
when they took his body down to the harbour. No one knew 


he was ill he wouldnt give in. He was a splendid character and 
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awfully beloved by every one. I saw the new French Com- 
mander coming out after he had been to see him dead crying 
like anything. The worry of all this time was too much for him 
I suppose and the difficulty in managing things here and the 
government at home and the French and preventing a row with 
them. And though I always blamed him for not making a push 
right on directly after the Alma he did his best to make up for 
that as well as he could especially after Inkerman by trying to 
get Canrobert to go on and I suppose altogether he was about 
the best general we had to send out. 

The French English Turkish and Italian commanders in chief 
walked at the four wheels of the gun carriage that carried the 
body of the general down to Balaclava to be put on board the 
Caradoc and all the guns stopped firing even the enemy’s out of 
respect to him. It was awfully affecting to hear the bands play- 
ing. I knew him only by constantly secing him doing his work 
people who knew him well were awfully fond of him. 

I forgot to tell you a lot 15,000 Italians or Sardinians as they 
call them came in May and made the place much more lively. 
They are awfully jolly fellows. I like them better than the 
French and they seem to take to us more than they do to the 
French. The harbour here got quite lively looking with such a 
lot of different uniforms and people talking all the languages 
under the sun pretty nearly. Maltese Greeks Croats Tartars 
French and Italians. I have made friends with a lot of the 
Italians and Ive promised to go to see them in Italy. The 
Russians made an attack on them a month ago and La Marmora 
and the rest went at them splendidly and drove them back and 
right over the Tchernaya and took a lot prisoners. I wish wed 
had them here before. 

On the 8th the French made their last attack on the Malakoff 
and took it in grand style the best thing I think thats been done 
through the whole campaign they had to go through a 
tremendous cannonade before they could get it. We were to 
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have taken the Redan at the same time but we didnt we sent as 
usual too few and most of them recruits just come out who 
hadnt fought before and didnt even know their own officers 
many of them. They didnt fight well Im sorry to say. It was 
difficult to get them to go forward at all. They could scarcely 
be got out of the trenches. It made the old hands savage to see 
the officers obliged to pull them out by their belts and when 
they got them out they stood doing nothing and wouldnt move 
forward they were in such a funk. Some of them ran away and 
the officers had to threaten to cut them down and those who 
were made to go up against the Redan tried to hide themselves 
there anywhere they could and they wouldnt put up the ladders. 
More officers were killed while trying to make the men go on 
than while going at the Redan, 150 officers were killed and 
wounded altogether. 

However the French got the Malakoff and the enemy didn’t 
seem to think it worth while holding out any longer and at four 
next morning the Redan was blown up with row enough to wake 
the dead. Then the town burst into flames battery after battery 
went into the air like church towers of smoke rising up in the air 
it was grand and when it was over and the smoke cleared away 
a bit we could see the strong place was deserted all the ships 
were burnt or sunk and the people going over to the north side 
of the river. What a lot of time and money and men and 
misery it has cost us to take a place we might have had with 
scarcely any of these things. 

Next day I got into the place and I think the sight there beat 
everything even that Ive seen out here. All the time we have 
been envying them and thinking they were so comfortable they 
must really have been suffering worse than we were. The town 
was in a fearful state two thousand in the hospital dead or dying 
some fearfully mangled they hadnt time to bury the dead or take 
the wounded away with them. Some had crawled along to get 
water and had died before they could drink it. Underneath 
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there were a lot more dead and two hundred dead officers in 
coffins they hadnt time to bury. The hot weather we have now 
they say its been the hottest summer they recollect here makes 
it awfully bad. 

For some reason or other our men werent allowed into the 
town so the French got all the booty there was. It certainly 
wasnt much but it made our men discontented. I got some 
things that came out of a church I am going to send to Bampton. 

To-day the naval brigade left the camp. They were played 
out by the bands as well they might be for they have done as 
much as anyone and you never heard them complain and to-day 
they looked as jolly and smiling as though it had been all fun 
instead of the fearful hardships they have had to endure. 

As my sailors have gone Im going too. Ive done what I said 
I would and seen Sebastopol taken at last. So Ive said good 
bye to a lot of friends here and I wonder if I shall ever see them 
again for Im off to-morrow to-day really for its morning now. 
Its just a year since we first landed in the Crimea. No one will 
ever know except those who did it what its been. As far as we 
were concerned the first part was pretty glorious I wish I could 
say as much for the end. People forget Alma and Inkerman 
and only remember the last disgrace. The Turks say the 
French beat the Russians and the Russians beat the English 
and they look upon us as an inferior nation. 

Ive been rather done up lately and feel about twenty years 
older so Im going to Egypt again for the winter to gct better. 
I dont know what I[ shall do then I should like to come home 
but you know how I dread that. Goodbye sir for the present 


yours affectionately F, LEWARD, 


Lo be covwtinued. 





























A Chance for the Cuistercians. 


HE newspapers contain the announcement that, by direc- 

tion of the last Lord Cardigan’s trustees, the beautiful 

ruins of Kirkstall Abbey will shortly be knocked down to the 

highest bidder at an auction. Who that highest bidder ought 

to be, if only he was able, there cannot be a doubt, when the 
following history of the ancient fane is borne in mind. 

The Abbey of St. Mary at Kirkstall owed its foundation to 
Henry de Lacy, the grandson of the mighty follower of William 
the Conqueror, Ilbert de Lacy, whose possessions extended 
through Lincolnshire, Lancashire and Yorkshire, and one of 
whose principal strongholds was the castle of Pontefract in the 
West Riding. At this Castle, Henry lay sick, and had been in 
an apparently hopeless condition for months when he was in- 
spired by the thought to vow a Monastery “to the glory of God, 
and St. Mary,” should his health be restored to him. His 
prayer was heard, and he proceeded to fulfil his promise. At 
that time the Cistercians had just obtained a footing in York- 
shire, first at Rievaux, and then at Fountains, and it was to 
Fountains De Lacy turned for the means of carrying out his in- 
tention. Fountains was then ruled by a friend of St. Bernard’s, 
an Englishman called Henry Murdac, of whom it is said that 
“he exalted the discipline of the House, so that it reached even 
to the perfection of Citeaux in piety and holy conversation.” 
The account of the foundation of Fountains and its numerous 
offshoots is very fully given by one of the monks called Serlo, 
and continued by Hugh of Kirkstall, and from this chronicle we 
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learn that on the r2th May, 1147, Abbot Murdac sent his Prior 
Alexander with twelve monks and ten lay brothers to the 
town of Bernoldswic, now Barnoldswick, which De Lacy held in 
fee of Hugh Bigot, Earl of Norfolk, and which with all its appur- 
tenances he bestowed upon the Cistercians. Here they 
erected a Monastery they called Mount St. Mary’s. This 
foundation was unfortunate from the beginning; the people of the 
township objected to the monks dispossessing the secular 
Rector, and even went so far as to attack the Community, and 
kill some of the brothers; the soil was barren, the situation 
bleak, and the brethren suffered from hunger and cold. For 
some reason, De Lacy showed the greatest apathy, and the 
Abbot in despair undertook a journey in search of aid. 

In the course of his travels, he passed through the densely 
wooded Valley of the Aire, where he came upon a little com- 
munity of Hermits, living under a rule, and wearing the re- 
ligious habit. Delighted with the place he turned aside, and 
asked them whence they came, who was their founder, and from 
whom they had received their habitation. Their head was a 
venerable man called Seleth, and he gave the Abbot this account 
which the chronicler records in his own words: 


I was born in the Southern part of this kingdom, and came 
hither in consequence of a revelation that was privily made to 
me. For, when I was in my native country, I dreamed that I 
heard a voice calling to me thrice, “ Arise, Seleth, go into the 
province of York and seek diligently in a valley called Airedale, 
for a certain place named Kirkstall ; for there shalt thou provide 
a future habitation for brethren, wherein to serve my Son.” 
“ And tell me,” said I, “ who is thy Son whom we ought to serve ?” 
The voice answered, “ I am Mary, and my Son 1s called Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Saviour of the world.” When I awoke, I con- 
sidered what I should do, and casting my hope upon the Lord, 
and leaving home and household, I forthwith began my journey. 
The voice, which had called me, leading me, I came with some 
difficulty to the valley which thou seest, where I found some 
shepherds tending their flocks; from whom I first learned 
that the place where we now dwell was called Kirkstall. I was 
alone for some time, subsisting on roots and herbs, and such 
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alms as were ministered to me by Christian charity. After- 
wards there associated themselves to me, the brethren that are 
before thee ; and now, submitting to my rule and guidance, we 
enjoy all our things in common, according to the fashion of the 
brethren of Leruth, and earn our food and raiment by the labour 


of our hands. 

Abbot Alexander pointed out to the brothers the greater pro- 
fit it would be to them if they submitted themselves to some 
more stable rule, with the result that, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, the hermits agreed to join the Cistercian Order. The 
Abbot's practical mind at once saw that this valley with its 
wood, water, and stone quarries, was far better suited for a mon- 
astic establishment than the desolate place his own community 
now occupied. He therefore betook himself speedily to 
his patron at Pontefract Castle, and, having convinced him of 
the unsuitableness of the original foundation, told him of his dis- 
covery in Airedale. Henry de Lacy did not oppose the project 
of removal, but there was a difficulty in the way, from the fact 
that Kirkstall was owned by William of Poictou, between whom 
and De Lacy there was at that time a deadly feud. The Abbot, 
however, persuaded him to make advances to William in the 
matter, with the result that the enemies were reconciled and 
Alexander received the grant of Kirkstall. A wonderful activity, 
which the old chronicler may, under the circumstances, be par- 
doned for considering miraculous, now succeeded to the apathy 
De Lacy had for some time shown for the troubles at Mount St. 
Mary. The Baron sent money and provisions, Barnoldswick 
was abandoned as a monastery and became a grange, and the 
new abbey was at once begun at his sole expense, and so 
speedily did the work advance that on the 19th May, 1152, the 
new house was sufficiently finished for the reception of the 
brethren. Nor was De Lacy alone in his benefactions. The 
opposite side of the valley belonging to William de Rainville 
was by him bestowed upon the monks, and so the whole tract 
on each side of the river became the property of the Abbcy. 
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Alexander was fortunate enough to live to see the church and 
all the rest of his work completed, and died after ruling for over 
tuirty-five years. Henry de Lacy died at the same time, and 
by his will left a yearly grant of half a mark of silver out of his 
estate at Clitheroe to furnish a lamp to burn before the great 
altar of St. Mary at Kirkstall, as well as another ycarly payment 
of one mark of silver to furnish the Abbot with vestments, both 
sums to be paid without deductions on the Feast of the Assump- 
tion. Many other estates and privileges were bestowed upon 
the Abbey : amongst these Robert de Lacy, the founder’s son, 
not only gave it extensive tracts of woodland, but also exempted 
the monks and all their servants from paying tolls on any of his 
lands wherever situated. The English Pope, Adrian, confirmed 
all their privileges. Henry II. gave them a Charter; while Henry 
III., by an instrument dated from St. Paul’s, London, 12th May, 
1161, granted his protection to the Abbot and Monks of Kirkstall, 
and all their lands, goods, rents, &c.; and in 1176 Edward I. con- 
firmed these charters and committed them to the protection of the 
Earl of Lincoln, Baron of Pontefract, as heir of their founder. 

Of the earlier Abbots, Serlo’s Chronicle gives a very full 
account. One of the most remarkable of these was Ralph Haget 
of whom the chronicle declares, “he abandoned the profession 
of arms to become the flower of Cistercian perfection.” Abbot 
Ralph was, however, more of a saint than a practical man of 
business, and his biographer says : 


He wanted not temptations in his government; God, as is 
believed, so ordering that he might learn by little how to act in 
ereater matters. Many tribulations came upon him, contentions 
abroad, apprehensions at home, mortality among the cattle, tear- 
ing away of his possessions, want of necessaries, scarcity of 
victuals, 


However,he learnt wisdom by tribulation at Kirkstall, for he was 
ultimately elected Abbot of Fountains, which he ruled well until 
his death. His successor, Lambert, was also more spiritual than 


practical ; but he, while attending solely to the affairs of the 
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soul, committed the temporal affairs of the house to more ex- 
perienced brethren, and®so, according to Serlo, “God was with 
him,” and the Abbey prospered. Turgisius, who ruled after him, 
was a man of the greatest austerity, and, after bearing the bur- 
den of government nine years, retired to Fountains, where he 
died at a great age in the odour of sanctity. Roche Abbey 
supplied the next Abbot, Helias, an industrious man, and well 
versed in temporal affairs, and under his abbacy things once 
more became prosperous. He conciliated Roger de Lacy, the 
powerful Constable of Chester, who had been at feud with the 
Abbey, obtained a charter from King John and added the manor 
of Collingham to the possessions of the house. This prosperity 
lasted until the time of Simon (1269), the eleventh Abbot, when 
a gradual decay began, which reached a crisis in the next cen- 
tury under Hugh Grimston and John Birdsall. The revenues 
were exhausted by the usurious interest to be paid, and 
creditors became so clamorous tha the monks had to petition 
Edward I. to procure a suspension of payment. A letter is still 
preserved where Abbot Grimston writes to the brethren as 


follows: 


Brother Hugh, called Abbot of Kirkstall, to his beloved in 
Christ, the convent of the same house, health and blessing in the 
bond of grace. Our distresses at the last general chapter with 
regard to Simon being ended, on the morrow of St. Lambert 
we set out for Gascony, on an uncertain errand and with a bitter 
and heavy heart, as our beloved brother and son, John de Bird- 
sale, will inform you. But after many hindrances and with great 
difficulty, both from the unexpected length of the journey, and 
the extreme poverty of Burgundy, which we traversed through 
thickets rather than along highways, we met with the King in the 
remotest part of Gascony. On the way we were afflicted with a 
quartan fever, which reduced us so low that we despaired of 
life, but blessed be the Heavenly Physician nothing more than a 
trifling remnant of the complaint now hangs about us. Here 
we found our patron, the Earl of Lincoln, with other great men 
of the Court attending upon the King; and to him we explained 
fully and to the best of our ability, the distresses of the house. 
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He was touched with pity at the representation and promised us 
all the information and assistance in his power. 


The letter then goes on to say that the writer has letters of 
recommendation to the Treasurer and Barons of the Exchequer 


regarding their debts. He continues: 


But because the King was not inclined to interfere with the 
debt due to the Cardinal or to Tockes the Jew, or with the wool, 
although we had many intercessors with him; yet by the grace 
of God, obtained through the mediation of your prayers; and 
by the mediocrity of our own understanding, reflecting that if 
either of these debts remained undischarged, it would be pro- 
ductive of great inconvenience to the house, we hit at length 
upon a remedy, which is likely to be effectual. For having 
shown to the Earl and his council the extent of our lands in 
Blackburnshire,and howthis revenuemight be sold for4412 7s. 6d; 
what need of more words! Let there be no buying or sale of 
these premises, but a dexterous exchange; so we shall receive 
yearly out of the exchequer at Pontefract, twenty-four marks 
for ever and with this excellent condition annexed, that the 
said Earl in order to discharge the debt to the Cardinal and the 
Jew, engages to advance 350 marks, under the penalty of repair- 
ing whatever damage may accruc to us by any irregularity of 
the payment. But what it was that touched the Abbot of 
Fountains with compassion, by what reasons he was overcome, 
and how induced to give up a great deal for a little, it would not 


be prudent to trust to paper. 

He then tells them that he had all these deeds enrolled in 
Chancery and urges them to labour day and night to remove 
all goods belonging to the Abbey, except the standing crops, 
before the Earl’s messengers arrive, and concludes : 


It will not be prudent to show these letters to anyone, but 
until you have all safe keep your own counsel secret from every- 
one out of the bosom of the Chapter. And because we desire 
to be informed of what has happened since our departure before 
we make any new contract which might possibly interfere with 
your present circumstances, we require you to inform us of your 
situation by the swiftest messenger you have. Send some 
money, too, by the same hand however you come by it, even if 
it be taken from the Sacred Oblations, that we may at least be 
able to purchase necessaries while we are labouring in your 
vineyard. In this we earnestly entreat you not to fail ; for in 
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truth we were never so destitute before. Farewell, my beloved ! 
Peace be with you. Amen. From Castle Reginald on the 


morrow of St. Martin, 1287. 
A letter from the next Abbot, John Birdsall, is also preserved 


which runs : ;, 

To his Reverend brethren the Prior and Convent of the 
Monastery of Kirkstall, John, styled Abbot of the same, wishes 
health and grace, that they may labour more earnestly after the 
things that concern religion, peace and charity. 

Beloved, we have written this letter in haste from Canterbury, 
knowing that an account of the success of our journey will be 
pleasing to you. In the first place our dear Bro. who was 
present, will inform you that on the morrow of St. Lawrence we 
were met by letters from the King in a very threatening style ; 
that we were apprised of robbers who laid wait for us in the 
woods under a rock, and that we were bound under the penalty 
of forfeiting all our goods, to abide the King’s pleasure. How- 
ever, having been at length dismissed from his presence with 
honour, we proceeded on our way; and, notwithstanding the 
delay in London, arrived in Canterbury on Monday, ourselves, 
our servants and horses being all well. . . For the time to come 
we commend you, dear brethren, to God, and our bodily safety to 
your prayers. But especially pray for the salvation of our soul ; 
for we are not greatly solicitous if this earthly part of us be de- 
livered into the hand of the wicked one, so that the spirit be 
saved in the day of the Lord, which we hope for through your 
intercessions ; yet we would wish, if it be the will of Ged, to be 
committed to the earth by your hands, wherever you shall dis- 
pose. We entreat and enjoin Bro. R. Eckisley to prepare 
himself for the duty of preaching on the Nativity of our Lord, 
unless we return in the meantime, that so great a festival 
may not pass without a sermon, a thing which hath never 
yet happened, nor by the grace cf God ever shall do. We 
wrote unto certain persons, “abstain from every appearance 
of evil, and avoid it beforehand, whatever is or can be pre- 
tended on its behalf.’ God shall give you the knowledge 
of these things. Salute our dearest friends and especially our 
dearest companion, to whom we would have some one interpret 
this letter. When he hears it he will be scarcely able to restrain 
his tears, which he shed so abundantly at our parting. We 
commend our poor mother to your compassion. Salute one 
another with a holy kiss. We commend you again and again 
to God and the Blessed Virgin. Written at Canterbury with 


many tears. 
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The Abbey never seems to have become as rich as many of 
its neighbours, and although there is preserved a list of its 
Abbots, nothing is mentioned worth recording. Kirkstall re- 
mained more or less always under the dominion of Fountains 
even after the other filiations of this prolific house had become 
independent. An illustration of this is that in 1401 the Abbot 
of Fountains grants the following dispensation for the admission 
of women to Kirkstall Abbey Church : 


To all whom these presents may come, Brother Robert, Abbot 
to the Monastery of the Blessed Mary at Kirkstall, health and 
faith, 

Though by the institutions of our Order the admission of women 
is prohibited under heavy penalties within the precincts of 
Cistercian Abbeys, we, nevertheless, being desirous of the 
salvation of souls which undoubtedly will be obtained by women 
as well as men, who on certain days in the year happen to visit 
the Church of the said Monastery at Kirkstall, which visits 
are clearly allowed in some indulgences granted by Pope 
Boniface [X.—we hereby tolerate pro tempore on the above 
mentioned days the admission of women to the said Church 
solely provided, notwithstanding, that such females be not intro- 
duced into any other apartment within the confines of the said 
Monastery, neither by the Abbot nor by any of the Monks, 
under the penalties awarded by the aforesaid ordinance, which 
penalties we by these presents decree, and without remission 
enforce as well against the Abbot as the Monks of the said 
Monastery, if they shall be found to transgress what is permitted 
to them. 

Given at our Monastery of Fountayns, A.D. 1401. 


At last came the cruel ending. On November 22nd, 1540, 
John Ripley, the last Abbot, surrendered Kirkstall to the King’s 
Commissioners. Fountains and Rievaux were no more. Their 
Abbots had laid down their lives on the scaffold, ostensibly for 
having taken part in the Pilgrimage of Grace. The Abbot of 
Kirkstall was not implicated, but accepted the King’s decree, and 
was allowed to live. The brethren were dispersed, the Abbey 
despoiled, but a pathetic tradition says the poor old Abbot 
could not tear himself away from the beloved spot. Discon- 
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solately he wandered amongst the ruins of his bygone happiness 
and died at last in the gatehouse, which still exists. The 
revenues of the Abbey at the dissolution were according to 


Dugdale £329 12s. 11d. per annum, while Speed puts them at 
£512 13s. 4d.; the plate was valued at 4356; there were 1150 
horned cattle, 4000 sheep, 93 horses, 40 swine, 75 [quarters of 
wheat, 659 of oats, 50 of barley and malt and 200 loads of hay. 
The site of the Abbey was granted by Henry VIII. to Cranmer 
who placed Peter Hammond there in trust for his younger son. 
In Elizabeth’s reign it was however again in the hands of the 
Crown, for that Queen granted it to Edmund Downynge and 
Peter Ashton. Later it was purchased by the Savilles of 
Howley and from them passed by marriage through the Dukes 
of Buckingham to the Earls of Cardigan. The arms of the 
Abbey were azure, three swords their points in base, hilts and 
pommels, or. The seal was an image of our Lady with the 
Infant in her arms, the inscription, 7. guza pate—una valet. 
Speaking of Kirkstall in Zhe Ruzned Abbeys of Yorkshire, Mr. 


Lefroy says: 


Externally the Abbey is a singularly pure and _ perfect 
specimen of genuine Cistercian and also of early transitional 
architecture. The round arch prevails throughout except where 
as in the east window, later work has been substituted ; the 
small aisleless choir projects but little beyond the divided 
chapels of the transepts, and the very ruins of the too ambitious 
tower which fell a hundred years ago, proclaim that the founda- 
tions of the massive central pillars were never intended for so 
proud a burden. Neither western porch nor eastern chapel 
disguise the simple proportions of the Latin Cross, and the 
lanterns and turrets are the only additions which practically 
diminish the severity of the outline. The beautiful and remark- 
able western facade and the northwest doorway are the special 
features of interest in the church. The Chapter House, though 
neither so large nor so beautiful as Fountains, has a strange and 
somewhat weird interest of its own. The western half is an 
early fourteenth century addition to the original work of Abbot 
Alexander. The masonry of the walls is still more noteworthy. 
These are literally built to a great extent of stone coffins, some 
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of which have been filled up, while others are proved by various 
holes and fractures to be hollow. The infirmary, at first a large 
hall, was later on divided for comfort’s sake into smaller rooms 
and was the refuge not only of the sick but the permanent home 
of the aged and the infirm, and the place where the Pater Abbas 
lodged when making his visitation. 

The ruins are very extensive and in a fair state of preservation 
as only the lead and timber were removed at the dissolution. 
They consist of the nave of the church, the choir, north and 
south transepts, six side chapels, side aisles of the nave, the 
quadrangle and monk’s cemetery, chapter house, archivum, the 
novices’ study, refectory and ccllarer’s offices, the great kitchen, 
the Abbot’s kitchen, passage and staircase to the monks’ 
dormitory over the refectory, Abbot's house, strangers’ refectory, 
parlour or reception room, the library or scriptorium, over this 
probably the infirmary, double arched walks under the lay- 
brothers’ dormitory leading to the nave of the church, a chapel, 
now a barn, grand entrance to the church, High Altar, and the 
northwest gateway which is now a dwelling-house. The area of 
ground covered by the buildings and immediate grounds 
enclosed with a stone wall consisted of thirty acres. In 1779 the 
great tower built as lately as the time of Henry VII. fell in. 
The monks’ cemetery is now an orchard and the goit of the 
Abbey mills still supplies water for the Kirkstall Forge. The 
hand of time has dealt very tenderly with the fair remains, and 
standing in the ruined infirmary one sees that the years have not 
been ruthless, but have in recompense clothed the grey stones 
with a tangled mass of ivy and other foliage, while the delicate 
harebellgrows in trembling masses of pale blue, struggling through 
the fissures. Ata short distance the river runs through the green 
meadows, on the left rise the tall, smoky chimneys and hideous 
factories of Leeds, whence the eye turns with relief to the woods 
stretching away on the right up the hilly road leading to 
Bradford. Very fair and still is it here on a summer’s evening, 
with the fret and worry of the huge manufacturing town only 
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heard like the murmur of waves, and many a tired toiler finds 
rest for brain and eye in a few hours spent under the old trees 


of “the Abbey.” 
Is it too much to hope that when the auction is closed, a 


few weeks hence, the highest bidder may be found to be a 
representative of the great Cistercian Order ? 


ELIZABETH VERNON BLACKBURN. 
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A Little Blue Bird. 


EY ! little blue bird on the great green trec, 
You are singing a silver song, 
And you cock your eye and you wink at me 
In a manner remarkably bold and free. 
Do you know, little bird, that it’s wrong ? 
Perhaps you are thinking that I am a bird, 
And may be I am, though it sounds absurd. 
Are you ever bothered to ferret a word, 
You little blue bird in the great green tree ? 


Oh! little blue bird in the great green tree, 

Your style is too bright and vz, 

Your ardour you really should learn to restrain, 

It would give a musician the keenest of pain, 

To learn you have no moZzf. 

Your subject is choice and your diction Is rare, 

But tho’ you don’t know it I’m sure you don’t care, 
And really I think you’ve the pull on us there, 

You little blue bird in the great green tree. 








Oh! little blue bird in the great green tree, 

You have a remarkable way 

Of telling your thought without speaking a word, 
And I think that you seem to say, 

“ You creature in brown, don’t you wish that you 
Sang anything half so sweet and true?” 

My little blue bird, I heartily do! 


O little blue bird in the great green tree. 
HILARY BELLOC. 
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Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 


HE life of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, written by her dear 
friend, Mrs. Augustus Craven, has been a great success 
in France ; and here in England another’dear friend, Father 
Coleridge, has placed an English version of Mrs. Craven’s volume 
before English readers, The French edition contains, however, 
matter which the English edition lacks ; and in our notice of the 
volume issued by Perrin in Paris, we cannot do better than 
supply what has been much missed in the English version, and 
what is necessary, in Mrs. Craven’s opinion, to complete the 
portrait of the saintly woman she has so _ conscientiously 
delineated. The portions omitted from the English version 
take the form mostly of diaries and notes made by Lady 
Georgiana herself. During a short stay in Paris, in 1857, she 
writes in her journal :— 


My God, I have reason to humiliate myself profoundly, when I 
think of my conduct since Wednesday. After so many good 
resolutions, good impulses, pious reading and holy transports, I 
have fallen back into lukewarmness, distractions, dissipation and 
that unfortunate inflow of useless thoughts that dry up my heart, 
and estrange me from God. The heat of the weather, weariness 
of body and soul, toothache and three bad nights have sufficed 
to dissipate all the recollection I thought I had at last acquired. 
The praises of some good-natured persons I saw on Wednesday 
evening caused in me a feverish.and nervous agitation that 
drove away sleep, roused scruples, and destroyed the peace of 
soul I have sought to obtain. Yesterday morning I believed 
myself too agitated to receive Holy Communion, but during 
Mass, while saying my prayers, I became calmer ; a vivid 
desire to communicate arose in my heart, and I approached the 
Holy Table with passable recollection. My distractions and 


agitations left me till after my thanksgiving, but during the rest 
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of the day they gave me norespite. During last night I suffered 
with toothache and violent sciatica, and I did not pray at all, I 
did not offer to God these inconveniences, I did not turn my 
sleeplessness to good account, and all the day I felt lukewarm 
and languishing both in soul and body. I have not the moral 
strength to support the sufferings and feebleness of the body. | 
have not the courage to do voluntary penance, and now when 
God designs to supply this, as I only lately prayed Him to do, I] 
am bowed down under the weight of the least inconvenience, I 
complain and give myself up to languor and indolence. How, 
with a body and soul so wanting in strength and courage, can I 
ever achieve great things for God ? 


The following are some notes made during a Retreat at the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Roehampton : 


Alone—Alone with God only! May He deign to put an end 
to my vacillations of spirit. May He grant that the words of 
Holy Scripture which I always repeat as a sentence pronounced 
against me, “ Unstable as water thou shalt not excel,” that these 
words may cease to apply to me! 


This passage is followed by short notes suggested by the daily 
Meditation on the Exercises of St. Ignatius. As to sin and re- 
pentance she writes :— 


The best way of arousing contrition is to think more of the 
goodness of God than of our offences against Him. I have ex- 
perienced this in my own case to-day, for while thinking over 
the sins of my childhood and youth, transporting myself to those 
rooms at the Embassy where I spent so many years, and where 
I so often offended God, I did not feel much touched ; but when 
all at once I called to mind the cabinet adjoining our schoolroom, 
where one day (I was then about thirteen), I threw myself on 
my knees and asked the Blessed Virgin to pray for me—then I 
felt the stoniness of my heart soften, and I burst into tears of 
eratitude and contrition. God has waited for me with 
marvellous goodness and boundless patience. He has waited for 
me during long years of forgetfulness and negligence, and now 
that I am a Catholic He waits to bring about a complete and 
real change in my soul. So many graces received, so little done 
in return—I feel myself capable of being better, and yet I do not 
trouble myself to accomplish this. How many times I have re- 
solved patiently to bear the vexation of not being able to help 
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those who apply to me as much as I would wish, instead of 
giving way to a kind of irritation against the All-Powerful God 
Who has not thought fit to give me all the means of succouring 
them. How many times I have said to myself that instead of 
this giving way to this kind of impatience I would simply place 
before God their needs and my powerlessness, and ask Him to 
aid and console them Himself when I cannot do so. _ Resolve to 
read, to pray, or to meditate, while I am driving or walking, 
which I could do with very little effort as exterior objects do not 
distract me much. Resolve to ask God to bless each of my 
occupations and actions, and to raise my heart to Him by short 
prayers. How often I fail in these resolutions through pure in- 
dolence, and because it does not seem worth while to put myself 
to the trouble of serving God perfectly. Oh, my God, grant 
that it may not always be so. Give me grace to correspond 
perfectly with Thy graces. To burn at once every letter or 
notice flattering to my writings. 

Resolve to write a friendly and humble letter to a person who 
is vexed with me—and to accept all wrongs against myself. To 
do without all food that I know is not really necessary for my 
health, unless it would be more charitable and polite to act 
differently. In all cases never to partake of any meal without 
practising some little act of mortification. To concentrate all 
my efforts upon being more orderly and careful and so to over- 
come the bad habits that cause me to waste so much time. To 
ask God to send me sufferings and humiliations and to be care- 
ful to accept them joyfully when they are sent. To occupy 
myself with great care for my servants. To try to be more com- 
municative when speaking to Protestants. 


Later on she writes in her Journal : 


Read the last chapter of St. John on my knees. First Point : 
The disciples worked all the night without taking anything, be- 
cause Jesus was not with them. It follows that I must work in 
an entirely different spirit, keeping myself in all my actions close 
to Him, constantly repeating the prayer of the disciples at 
Emmaus, “ Remain with me, Lord, the day is far spent and the 
night approaches.” Second Point: “It isthe Lord.” Diligently 
to recognise and attend to His voice, and seek to discern and 
listen to it amidst all the tumult of the world. Third Point : 
“Lovest thou me?” Follow me. Feed my sheep, feed my 
lambs. Work for me. I went to Confession this morning. 
Father G. told me to acknowledge incessantly the goodness of 
God, His great benefits towards me, and my own profound 
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misery, and that it is good to express these thoughts, to put them 
into words and give them utterance. He also told me to adopt 
the habit of reading the New Testament kneeling, attentively 
weighing each word, recalling each circumstance ; specially 
praying that my life may be conformed to those of Christ and 
His Blessed Mother, doing all things with the same motive and 
in the same manner they did. 


When her director advised her to relax the retirement in which 
she had lived for some years, she writes : 


I am ready to do all that appears to me to be the will of God. 
I wish only to obey. But the idea of reconciling this new duty 
with the kind of life I have led these last few years troubles me. 
In order to exercise any influence and to make oneself agreeable 
in the world one must cultivate a talent for conversation, and I 
have tried to repress the desire for talking and to force myself 
to be silent unless consideration for others or charity obliged me 
to speak. Again, in order to appear amiable in the world one 
must speak of literature or politics ; and to be able to do this one 
must read the papers and current books. But it is now more 
than four years since I have read anything except religious 
books, and in changing this custom I fear to lose the small de- 
sree of facility I have acquired in prayer. Just this year I have 
felt an attraction to prolong my prayers; for the first time I feel 
how the thought of God draws me away from all else. Ought I 
to act against this attraction? I can quite conceive the idea of 
an apostolate in the world. But to do this, I must work in an 
entirely opposite direction from the one I am following at present. 
At the end of my Retreat two years ago I remember all my 
resolutions were to make my life one resembling as nearly as 
possible that of a Religious obliged by some accident to live in 
the world. No matter, I have resolved to obey both in the spirit 
and the letter. 


The following extracts from her daily examinations of con- 
science show the practical effects of this resolution : 


Have I said anything to exalt or cause myself to be praised 
by others? Have I been discontented with anything that 
humiliates my self-love? Have I missed any occasion of being 
uscful to others? Have I been impatient or less amiable in my 
behaviour to anyone? Has there been anyone whom I have re- 
fused to see or whom I have not helped and consoled when it 
has been in my power? Have I acted in anything without good 
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reason or solely because it gave me pleasure? Have I wasted 
my time in any way? Have I for my own amusement said 
frivolous and useless things ? 


She asked her confessor these questions : 


In order to fight against the love of praise in regard to my 
writings would it not be useful to resolve never to read without 
absolute necessity any articles in Reviews and papers on this 
subject? To this day I look for these articles with interest and 
extreme pleasure, and sometimes it has appeared to me useful 
and advantageous to read them. But I am inclined to believe 
that for at least one entire year it would be well to renounce this 











advantage and so to give myself a good sensible mortification. 


The confessor answers, “ yes—approved.” 


The other ques- 


tion was contained in this table of Pros and Cons regarding her 
ideas as to usefulness and harm done by her works of fiction : 


PROS. 


They serve to spread Catholic 
Truths. These kind of books being 
a sort of necessity, is it not better 
they should be written by those 
who consent to be guided and 
directed rather than by those who 
obey none but themselves? People 
assure me that in England and else- 
where my books have done some 
good. A convert told me the other 
day that whilst struggling with 
doubts some passages in Zoo 
Strange not to be True had helped 
to solve them. Finally these kind 
of writings obtain me much more 
money than any others. Without 
this resource I should often be em- 
barrassed in carrying out engage- 
ments I have made to care for chil- 
dren and others who without my 
help would want many needful 
things. 


CONS. 


It is impossible that these kind of 
books should interest the reader 
much, unless love plays some part 
in them. If my books were written 
by a person to whom pious senti- 
ments were not attributed, they 
would be only read by people of the 
world to whom they might do some 
good or in any case at least could do 
no harm. but because I am the 
author some persons believe they 
should be numbered amongst good 
books and they are read even in 
convents. Last week I received two 
letters in which I was told that a 
Superior of Poor Clares read, during 
her recovery from a long illness, 
Constance Sherwood: the other a 
Religious who was permitted by her 
Superior to read Zoo Strange not to 
be 7;ue, because as she told me “ she 
was sure that anything I had written 
must be edifying.” Last year I 
heard a priest tell some young girls 
in a factory that my books were all 
good to read. I am not of this 
opinion, yet I hesitate to give it up for 
the reasons I have mentioned. But 
what would be most conformable to 
the willof God? ‘That is the whole 
question. 
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To this her confessor answers: “Continue to write, only 
choosing your subjects and mode of treating them with care 
even although by these precautions you run the chance of a less 
success.” On Jan. 27th, 1866, she writes in her journal : 


I have been startled to-day by these words, “We should do 
nothing negligently, since we should do all for God.” This 
reminds me of the story of St. Ignatius and the Brother who 
was inattentive at his work. “For whom do you work, my 
Brother?’ “I work for God,” answered the Brother. “In that 
case I shall have to give you a more severe penance than if you 
did it only to please men.” 


A. C. OPIE. 
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Old English Catholic Missions. 


Hees (St. Parricx’s). 


The Mission of St. Patrick’s, York Road, Leeds, is returned 
as founded in 1831; yet the register dates from Ist April, 1780. 
In the Non-Parochial Register Index at Somerset House it is 
there noted that “the entries in this Book, No. 236, refer in 
many cases to the R. C. Chapel, No. 237,” 2.2, to the next 
register. 

The first entry is that of a “ Christening by B. Albert, Under- 
hill, O.S.D. glipioqusfig [szc] minister of ye Catholic Church at 
Roundhay.” This enigmatical description of himself may be a 
piece of pleasantry or a character in cipher designating his 
ecclesiastical office. 

In Book II., “The Rev. Charles Hyaciath Le Febvre,” is 
named as “ Pastor of the Leed’s congregation from Sep. 1814.” 
Both of him and of his predecessor, Father Raymund Palmer, 
O.P., in his Odztuary Notices of the Friar Preachers, gives an 
interesting account, the life of Fr. Le Febvre—a former French 
artillery man—being particularly eventful. A note at the end 
of this book adds : 

“QObservanda: Gulielmus Hutton de Knaresboro’, Benefactor 
hujus sacelli munificus.” 

Among other clergy afterwards attached to this mission ap- 
pear to have been, the Revs. Henry Lewis Oxley, Henry News- 
ham, and R. Brown. 


Leeds (St. Mary’s). 


No. 237 purports to be the register—in six books—of St. 
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Mary’s, Lady Lane, Leeds, a mission returned by the Rev 
Henry Walmesley as “founded about the year 1790, and trans- 
ferred to St. Anne’s in 1838.” He adds that he has kept the 
registers “since 1834 and took them with him to St. Anns.’ 

The first sheet that has found its way into this little book is a 
portion of a letter, on one side of it being the following address : 
“Pour le R. P. Thomas Wortington, Missionaire Apostolique 
President & Middleton entre Leeds et Wakefield, dans le comteé 
de Yorck en Angleterre.” 

Curiously enough, however, the entries in this register by Fr. 
Worthington are all Lancashire ones and he must have brought 
the book with him to Middleton from Croxteth. 

“ Liber conjugatorum a Fr. Thoma Worthington, O.P., Anno 
Dni., 1714.” 

Four marriages are there recorded, the second on the list, that 
viz., of Lord Molyneux, who died in the following year, 8 
March, 1717—his first wife dying in 1713—not appearing in 
the Peerage. “Anno Domini, 1716. Mense Julii, die 22, De- 
nunciationibus omnibus omissis, nullo legitimo impcdimento 
detecto, in oppido dicto, Warrington, ego infrascriptus, Guliel- 
mum I, Molineux et Filiam Mariam Skelton, interrogavi, 
eoramque mutuo consensu habito, solemniter per verba de pre- 


senti matrimonio conjunxi, presentibus testibus notis.... 
Skelton, Roberto Molyneux, Jacobo Leyburn. Thomas Worth- 
ington.” 


The rest of the book contains 31 baptismal registers under 
the heading: 

“Liber Baptizatorum a F, Thoma Worthington, Mo. Ao. O.P. 
Anno Domini 1713-17.” 

These baptisms mostly took place “in capella di Croxteth.” 
Book II. appears also to be largely in the handwriting of Fr. 
Thomas Worthington and opens with a small “account of what 
I received from Mr. Molyneux at several times.” Next, and in 


Book II. we have some remarkable medical prescriptions, pre- 
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ceded however by accounts with zy uncle—doubtless a gen- 

uine one. 

I. Remedies against the Infection of Aer, sickness, &c. 
A quart of Brandy: infuse into it an ounce and half of 
Roman Treakle: when incorporated, drink a little glass ; 
before you drink it, shake it and then let it settle again a 
while: It will keep for years. 

II. Against wormes in the Stomack. 
A glass of right red Burgundy every morning for a month: 
This kills’em. Then take a glister of your own vrine with 
two spoonfulls of comgn Treakle. 


III. Against the graveill. 
Take 9 quarts of water: boil therein 4 spoonful of Barley, a 


pound of rasons stoned, 3 ounces of Lickorish after the 
rasons are well consumed, boy] in it for 6 or 7 minutes a 
handfull of Luson [?] then take it off the fire, being strained, 
and pour it hot on a pound of clarified virgin honey; 
bottle it and it will drink brisk ; take it for a fortnight.” 
Following upon this we have a number of addresses, evidently 
those of the clergy. Many of those named are Dominican 
Fathers, as a reference to Fr. Raymund Palmer’s Odituary 
Notices of the Friar Preachers clearly identifies them, while some 
few are Fathers of the Society of Jesus. The addresses are of 
interest and importance as they afford evidence of the locality in 
which various priests were labouring. 
To Mr. Roydon, near Kendall, Westmoreland. 
“ Sir Edward Gascoigne, Bart., at Parlington near Tadcaster. 
“ Mr. Rogers at Hazlewood, near Tadcaster, Yorkshire. 
“ Mr. Tompson, to be left at Mr. Rymer’s, merchant in 
Hexham, Northumberland. 
“ Mr. Brownlow Doughty, at Badgmore, near Henley in 
Oxfordshire. 
“ Mr. Will. Bullock at Ness, to be left at the Post House in 
New Malton, Yorkshire. 
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To Mr. Green at Mr. Knights’, Kingerby, near Market Rason, 


«< 


ce 


iT 


‘T) 


“ 


iT 4 


cc 


“ 


iT3 


“ 


« 


«“ 


Lincolnshire. 

Mr. Hansbie at Esq. Porter’s at Bardney near Lincoln. 

Mr. Lovett, at the Rt. Hon. Lord Clifford’s at Ugbrook, 
near Excester, Devonshire. 

Mr. Lovett, at the Hon. Hugh Clifford’s, at Cannington, 
near Bridgewater, Somersetshire. 

Mr. Robert Bruce at Mr. Holland’s in Palin (?) Street, 
Mattock Street, by Hanover Square, London. 

[d/ank in MS.] at Esq. Tunstal’s at Wickliff near Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire. 

Mr. Hansbie, at John Porter, Esq., at Mill Hill, near 
Hendon, Middlesex. 

Mr. Darbyshire at Borwick Hall, near Lancaster. 

Mr. Bruce, at Mr. Beesly’s in Panton Street, near Leicester 
Fields, London. 

Mrs. Atkinson’s at the Fann in Great Wild Street, near 
Drury Lane, London. See ’em from their father 
and mother at Middleton Lodge. 

Mr. Darby at Sir Francis Mannock’s, Bart. at Gifford’s 
Hall in Suffolk by Bexford bagg, by way of 
London. 

Mr. Williams to be left with Ralph Brandling, Esq., at 
Middleton, near Leeds. 

Mr. More at Newbrough at Ld Falconberg’s by Easing- 
wold bagg, Yorkshire. 

Mr. Ecop, at the Great Golden Lion, Warrington. 

Joseph Porter, Esq.,in old Elvett in Durham. A Mon- 
sicur Jean Green, accomade a Madame Tyldsley 
chez les Dames Angloisses, sur la Fossé St. Victor, a 
Paris. 

Mr. Hatton at Jordon Langdale’s Esq., at Cliff: to be left 
at the Post House at Weighton, Yorkshire. 

Mr. Westby with Dr. Elliot at Beobridge, to be left at the 
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Post office bagg (sc) in Woolverhampton, Stafford- 
shire. 
To Mr. Bruce (Hansbie) at Mr. Duxon’s in New Turnstile 

over against the Vine Tavern, Holborn. 

“ Mr. Burgis at Mr. More’s in Kingsinton Gore, by London. 

“ Mr. Brown, at Mr. Aston’s, undertaker in Little Wild 
Street, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 

“ Mr. Morgan:Hansbie at Mr. Marltons in Panton Street 
near the Haymarket, London. 

“ Mr. Clarkson at Francis Turville’s of Aston, Esq., near 
Hinckley, by Coventry Bagg, Leicestershire. 

“ @@ (sic) these to be left at Mr. Dowson’s, upholsterer, in 
Leicester. 

‘ Mr. Bruce at ye Hon. Mrs. Porter’s at Hamton, by London. 
Middlesex. 

“ Mr. Hansbie, at Mr. How’s tin shop near Dean Street, 
Holborn, London. 

“ Mr. Eaton (Petre’s) at Wycliff, near Greta Bridge, York- 

shire. 
A Monsieur More chez Monsieur Corby, chez Monsieur 
Caffieri, Maitre des Posts, a Calais. 

From a Mortuary List that ensues, a few extracts are here 
given. 

Mortuarium, a F. Tho. Worthington, O.P. 

1739. Aug. 4. Dns. Carolus Ireland—near Newton. 

1740. April 3. Reverendiss. Dns. Tho. Dominicus Williams: 
episcopus Tiberiopolitanus, et Vicarius Apostolicus ad partes 
Boreales Angliz.—Huddleston. 

1741. May 7. Ex. P. M. Raymundus Green—Louvain. 

1742. Oct. 3. Thomas Worthington, nepos—Hooton in 
Cestria. 

1748. July 1. Ann Brandling of Middleton. 

1749 June 20. Radulphus Brandling of Middleton, Esq. 

» July 7 Radulphus Brandling, Jun™ Esq.—Felling. 
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1750 May 13. S. V. Edwardus Gascoigne, Bart.—Cambray. 

1739 Sep.9. Anna Brandling, Junt-—Felling. 

The number of those reconciled to the Church between the 
years 1732 and 1758 appears to have been about go: a few are 
here given. 

Recep. ad Eccla. 


1732, July 2. George Addison.—Halifax. 
I 734, June 30. Susanna Royson.—Middleton. 
»  Aug.15. Arnold Griffith. m 
1735, Jan. 26. Thomam Horbury. m 
Aug. 1. D. Radulphus Brandling——Morpeth in Nor 


thumb. 
1736, Ap. 4. Gul. Harrison.—Middleton. 


» Dec. 25. Johann. Stephens.—Potterton [?]. 
The last conversion entry in this book 1s “1758, 31 Dec. John 
Thompson of Sherburn receptus est in ulnam Eccl. Cathol.” 
Some pages at the other end of the book are full of accounts 
of sums of money received for masses for the dead. Such at 


least, ¢,g., appear to be the following. 
“1727, Aug. 11. J Rd of St Veronica a croun for Bro: K 


wor. 
A duckate on account of M. Sheldon. 


Mrs. Mary Edwards, April 19th 1684 gave Mr. John Jacobs 
20 li for a yearly immediately after her death signed by 4 — — 
never don yt[szc]. I find she was not dead 1703 but appre- 
hended she was” [?]. 

Book III. in addition to a Baptismal register dating from 1763 
to 1797 contains notices of many receptions into the church be- 
sides anniversaries of death &c., and an account of the bequests 
of the Brandling Family to the Dominican Mission, which were 
afterwards unhappily lost by the failure of the banker Wright, 
or as it would seem by the defalcation of the son of the Mr. 
Tuite, in whose hands the money had been placed 
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Subjoined are extracts. 


Anniversaria. 


Feb. 25. P. M. Thome Worthington. 
Mar. 5. P.M. Ambrosii Gage. 
Oct. 23. P.M. Antonini Hatton. 


+ 


Pium Legatum 


Dee. Annexe Brandling de Middleton in Comitatu Eboracensi. 
Domina Anna Brandling, uxor Radulphi Brandling de Middleton 
in comitatu Eboracensi prope Leeds, armigeri, obiit die primo 
Julii, anno millesimo septingentesimo quadragesimo octavo, et 
per ultimum suum testamentum in Honorem et Gloriam Dei 
Omnipotentis reliquit Edoardo Gascoigne de Parlington in 
Comitatu Eboracensi, Bar.t summam octingenta librarum ster- 
ling monete Anglicanz in confidentia, eo scilicet consilio ut ipse 
prefatus Edoardus Gascoigne, prefatam sumam Pecunie consig- 
naret in manus F. Thome Worthington Ordinis Predicatorum 
Provincize Angliz ea Intentione ut erigeretur fundus perpetuus 
ad alendum Missionarium ejusdem ordinis et Provincie FF.™ 
Predicatorum qui pabulum vite spirituale Catholicis Romanis de 
Middleton et vicinis administraret. Ego igitur, F. Thomas 
Worthington, auctoritate acceptaab Edwardo Gascoigne, Bar.,te- 
recepi a Radulpho Brandling, armigero, uxoris suze Anne Brand- 
ling solo executore et administratore summam predictam octin- 
genta Librarum sterling monetze Anglicane. 

Predictam summam octingenta librarum sterling transmisi 
R. P. Mre F. Josepho Hansbie Provinciali Londinum. Quam 
summam se recepisse testatur per Litteras. Etiam per alias 
litteras mihi datas, Maii 8° 1750, notificat mihi predictam sumam 
apud Benedictinos Anglos collocatam, initiis sumere, uti per 


contractum apparet die 28° Feb. 1749. 
R25 Hec Pia ct munificentissima Donatio et fundatio nullam 
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habet expressam obligationem strictz obligationis ad Anniver- 
saria pro Defunctis celebranda. 

Est tamen obligatio gratitudinis erga nostram tam Insignem 
Benefactricem ut singulis Annis pro anima ipsius fiat officium 
Defunctorum et celebretur missa anniversaria. Hzc erat ejus 
Intentio et desiderium. Et insuper, sicut dum viveret non 
omisit procurare ut singulis annis celebrarentur missz anniver- 
sariz pro Animabus Parentum ejus, viz. Johannis Legh, patris 
ejus, et Helene Legh, matris ejus, atque Francisci Legh, 
patrui ejus. Ita conveniens videtur ut missz illz anniver- 
Sariz continuentur. Insuper ut singulis septimanis una missa 
celebretur pro Anima _ Benefactricis nostra, et quotidiana 
memoria specialis ejusdem inter alias memorias. 

a2" Cum vero Pauperes semper habebimus nobiscum, In- 
digentibus et egenis succurramus, et manus nostras extendamus 
ad Pauperes, cum omni charitate et discretione. 


Anniversaria. 
obiit. 
Mar. 17. Anniv. Johannis Legh, patris. ae ae A 
April 3. . R. P. F. Thome Dominici. 1740 
Williams, Epis. Tiberiopolitani. V. Ap. 
, - D. Helens Legh, matris. ... ...  ... 701. 
June 20. m , Radulphi Brandling, mariti.... ... 1749. 
July 1. % , Anne Brandling, Benefactricis. ... 1748 
Nov. 23. __,, » Francisci Legh, Patrui. ... ... ... 1715. 


There is something, too, peculiarly touching and solemn in the 
following entries in the handwriting of four Dominican Fathers 


who consecutively served this mission. 
ge F. Thomas Worthington, ord. Predicat. memoriam post 
obitum suppliciter deprecatur. 
Feb. 25. Anniv. Venerab,. & Eximii P. M. Thome Worthing- 
ton, Provincialis Anglise, ordinis Preedicatorum. 1754. 
Idem Charitatis officium enixé postulat. F. Antoni- 
nus Hatton, ord. Preed. 
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Or 
Ww 


Oct. 23. Anniv. Eximii P. M. Hatton. sis vie, atte 2 
Quod idem beneficium ut in se conferatur, obsecrat F\ 
Ambrosius Jacobus Gage, Ord. Preed. 

Mar.5. Anniv. Exim. P. M.Gage. ... ... ... ... 1796. 

this last being probably in the handwriting of F. Albert Under- 

hill. The record of the Brandling benefaction continues as 


follows: 
Pium Datum 


Dz Anne Brandling, de Middleton in Comitatu Eboracensi. 
Eadem Anna Brandling uxor Radulphi B. de Middleton in com. 
Ebor. prope Leeds, armigeri, dum adhuc viveret consignavit 
mihi F. Thome. Worthington, ord. Preedicat. Provincie Angliz 
summam 300 lib. sterling: ea intentione ut addita summa 800 
lib sterling per Testamentum ut supra, fundus esset sufficiens ad 
alendum perpetuo missionarium ejusdem ordinis & Provincize 
FF. Preedicatorum qui pabulum vite spirituale Catholicis Ro- 
manis de Middleton et vicinis administraret. 

Ego igitur, F. Thomas Worthington acceptam supradictam 
summam transmisi R. P. F. Magistro Josepho Hansbie Provin- 
ciali Londinum. Qui per litteras predictam summam se re- 
cepisse agnoscit. Etiam per alias mihi epistolas datas R. P. Mr. 
F. Josephus Hansbie, 11° Octob. 1748, notificat mihi preedictam 
summam apud D. — Tuite mercatorem Hibernum Londinen- 
sem collocatam, initium sumere, uti per contractum patet. 

RGF Per litteras mihi datas a P. F. Josepho Hansbie, P. F. 
Patricio Bradley, P. F. Roberto Bruce, illi receperunt meo 
nomine et secundum Beneplacitum meum: mihique diversis 
temporibus remiserunt omne interesse summe 300 lib. & 800 lib. 
usque ad Festum 8S. Michaelis anno 1751. Quando due ille 
summz capitales in una coagulate sunt et collocate apud 
supradictum Dm. Tuite. Et ab illo tempore, viz. Festo Széi. 
Michaelis anno 1751 incipit interesse. Ita P. F. Robertus Bruce 
epistola mihi missa London ober 19 anno 1751, 
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Post obitum R. P. Antonini Hatton, qui R. P. Tho. Worthing- 
ton successit, filius et heres supradicti Tuite, dissipato patri- 
monio, cum solvendo non esset, ex Anglia aufugit, quo factum 
est, ut sacerdoti qui in locum F. Antonini Hatton suffectus est, 
ex pecunia testamento legata, nihil dum emolumenti accesserit. 


Ita Ambrosius Gage. 


Interesse smi Annia 1751 ad 1752. 
Meo nomine, ut per litteras, recepit. 
P. F. Patricius Bradley _... we 30. 0 O 
P. F. Robertus Bruce ive wv. 2. © © 
a 1752 ad 1753. 
P. F. Robertus Bruce dow ~ §% 
The following extracts from conversion entries are of interest. 
1765. Oct. 27. Emissa prius Fidei professione, &c., introducta 
est in Ecclesiam Christi, Maria Johnson. 
1771. Die 2 Feb. Receptus est in Ovile Christi Ecclesize Cath., 
Stephanus Brown. 
“Nov. 23. Mary Ballance de Garforth. 
1772. Jan. 19. John Hoyle. 
“ May 3. Will. Orrell of Holbeck. 
. “10. Dorothy Whitely of Methley. 
“« july 12. Sarah Williams, 
1773. May 30. Recepi in Domum Dei, Gulielmum Johnson, 
Leodiensem. 


« Aug. 10. Recepta est in eandem, D*- Brigitta Turner de 
Leeds. 


“« — Sep. 26. Eliz Hoyle. 
1774. Ap. 11. Recepi in S. Rom. Ecclesia gremium, Francis- | 
cam Hicks de Leeds. | 
“ Die 26 ejusdem mensis in S. Matris Ecclesiz gremium est 
receptus, Timotheus Hicks, de Leeds. 
« Aug. 28. Recepiin gremium Sanctz Romano-Catholicz 
Ecclesiz, Mariam Roper. 
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1774. Sep. 4. Joshua Roper. 
1775. 7 Nov. Their child Sarah (Roper) was baptized. 
1776. April 8. Mary Turner. 

« June 10. Martha Esther Hield. 

“ Sep. 21. Sarah Forge. 

1778. Dec. 21. Recepi in gremium S. Matris Ecclesiz, Dom- 
inam Meson Sanders, Dunelmensem nunc de 
Tebor House. 

Many other names could be added. 

1796. Mar. 5. Mortuus est R. P. Amb. Gage. an. xt. 77. 
Book IV. is an “Obituary—1814 to 1834—kept in the Catholic 
chapel of Leeds,’ the Rev. Charles Lefebvre being “ priest of 
that congregation” at that time: in it is recorded the death on 
Oct. 24, 1814 of the “ Rev. Albert Underhill, D.D.” 


} 


Linton-upon-Ouse. 


Linton-upon-Ouse, No. 243, is returned by the Rev. James 
Wrennall, the “ incumbent since 1827,” as a mission founded in 
the year 1700, the register dating from 1771. There is little in 
it deserving of any particular notice: three apparently French 
clergy were at intervals on the mission here, the Rev. Francis 
Peter Thebault in 1810, the Rev. P. Chatelais in 1813, and the 
Rev. Lud® de Henne in 1816, the first named of these being 
identified by Canon Plasse in his “Refugee Clergy,” II. 317, 416, 
as a priest of the .diocese of Rennes and as resident at Hull in 


1803. 


fManfield (Crirvre Cape). 


The Rev William Hogarth, (afterwards Bishop of Hexham), 
priest here at the time of forwarding his register No. 252, and 
on this mission since 1816, thus fills up the printed certificate : 

“Baptisms for R. C. Chapel, called Cliffe in the parish of Man- 
field in the County of York, and of Cliffe, united to Darlington 


224 
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from the year 1824, Co. Durham. Cliffe had been an old estab- 
lishment before the Reformation: the ancient registers were 
destroyed by fire.” The register dates from 1792, and there are 
also a few loose leaves dating from 1785. It contains entries of 
the families of Witham, Plowden and Swinburne, &c. 


SAarske (Cirnt’s Cwarer). 


No 256 is the register dating from 1786 of “Clint’s Hall, 
parish of Marske.” The Rev. Robert Johnson, “the clergyman 
of Richmond and the neighbourhood,” when forwarding it to 
the Commissioners in 1840 writes that “the chapel was dissolved 
last September.” 

Priest here in 1790 was the Rev. Roland Davies, and in 1805, 
the Rev. James Wheeler. Some Errington baptisms are entered 
in the register. 


North Hilbington. 


No. 281 in two books is the register of the mission of “ North 
Kilvington near Thirsk, founded "—writes the Rev. Edward 
Crane—“ probably about the time of the Reformation and never 
dissolved, the existence of the R. C. Congregation being with 
certainty traced back for 150 years.” Accordingly, he returned 
his mission as founded in the year 1690. The register, however, 
only dates from 1775 ; among the earlier entries is the baptism 
of John, son of Charles and Mary Heveningham on 30 Aug., 


1778. 
Richmond, 


No year is given as the date of the foundation of the old mis- 
sion of Richmond [No. 304] but from the date of the register, 
1748, up to the present time, it has been under the care of the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus. The register is in four books, in 
the first of which no other priest’s mame occurs but that of James 
Nelson in 1765: the register opens thus: 
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In the year 1748, In ye last week of May, I received into the 
Church Ambrose Nun, near Coldham in Suffolk. 

1748. July 31. At Richmond, I rec4- into the Church Mary 
Pert, born wf Protestant parents, but brought up a Pres- 
byterian. Sep. 3. I received into the Church John Pert, 
christened and brought up a Catholic, who had afterwards turned 


Protestant, Mary’s husband. 


1752. May 24. At Gonnerset, I received into the Church 
James Peacock, son to a Protestant parson. 


[This say have been a son of William Peacock, LL.B., who was instituted 
to the Incumbency of Danby-Wiske 26 June, 1761, the patron of the living 
at that time being Samuel Peacock, gent. (Whitaker’s Richmondshire 1. 


256). | 

1751. Dec. 1. At Scarr house at Ackendale, I christened 
John, son to Christopher and Sarah Barningham: nobody was 
there to stand godfather or godmother. 

1753. Sep. 20. At Richmond I rec4- into the Church Jane 
Coats of or near Selby of Protestant parents. 

1753. Dec. 30. I recd- into the Church at Gonnerset, Mary, 
wife to Jos. Kearton of Muaker, and Jane, wife to Rob. Loftus : 


N.B., both born of Protestant parents. 
1754. Oct. 12. I rec¢ into the Church, William Rennison, 


born of Protestant parents, yet for several years a Presbyterian. 

1755. Nov. 19. At Danby, I christened Simon (born the 
same day) son to Mr. Simon & Clementina Scroope: Will 
Sheldon of Weston & Mrs. Strickland stood sponsors. 

[Probably, therefore, several of the above entries are by Fr. F. Oakley, 
S.J. See the Danby register. ] 

1761. Nov. 1. At Richmond, I rec4- into the Church, Ann 
Kitchen, born of Protestant parents. 

1765, April 13. I, James Nelson, christened at Ivelet, Mar 


garet, da. of Jos. and Mary Kearton. 
The register also contains several entries of the following 
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families: Dormer, Errington. Metcalfe, Middleton, Stapleton, 
Swinburne, Trapps, &c. From 1794 to 1814 the majority of the 
entries are made by the Rev. Thomas Lawson, O.S.B., who was 
professed (Weldon’s Chronology, p. 14, App.), 22 Aug., 1779. 
Later on in Book III. occurs the following note: “The Rev. Mr. 
Dupont lived in Richmond, French priest during the French 
Revolution, an emigrant from his country.” 

“1802. Bap. 8 Aug. by Mr. Perrot, French priest, Mary, d. of 
Michael and Mary Martin: the above was the da. of a soldier, 
the regiment having halted at Richmond.” 

Of these two refugee clergy, the first named is probably 
identical with the Rev. J. J. Dupont, vicaire d’Ecalles in the 
diocese of Rouen mentioned by Canon Plasse in his Clergé 
Francais Refugié en Angleterre, 11., 408: That of M. Perrot does 
not appear however in his index. 


Subjoined are a few further extracts : 


“1809. Born Jan. 26, bap. 28th, Mary, da. of Thomas and 
Mary Wright, by Thos. Lawson: the poor woman was travelling 
to Carlisle, her place of residence: her husband was a soldier 
and abroad.” 

“1812. 5 Dec. I baptised sub. con., Edward, son of Edward 
and Mary Caley: the latter was travelling through Richmond, 
her husband was a soldier in Spain.’ 

Then is added: “The Rev. Thomas Lawson left the con- 
eregation of Richmond, 10 June, 1814, and was succeeded by 
the Rev. Rob. Johnson, who arrived 18 June, 1814.” 

1813. Born 6 Feb., and bap. 27th, sub. conditione, Jane, da. of 
John and Jane Evans of Darlington: the above Jane was a 
traveller, and both parents Protestants. 

1815. Baptizatus est a me Roberto Johnson, James, son of 
James and Elizabeth Raper, sub. conditione, prius enim minister 


Protestans eum baptizaverat. 
1820. June 7, baptized Ann, da. of Richard and Eliz. Fendley : 
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the father of this child belonging to the 31st regiment was with 
his wife on his road from Manchester te Sunderland. 

1825. June 5th, bap., born 31 May, Hugo Tyevey, son of 
Samucl and Sofia T. (olim Farmer): the father was a Portuguese 
and died on the 5th April: the mother was an Irish woman on 
her way to Liverpool. 

A list of upwards of sixty names occurs at the other end of 
the book under the heading, “In Ecclesiam Recepti,’ made up 
mostly of adults and between the years 1814 and 1825. “The 
Roman Catholic Chapel at Richmond,” it is added, “ was built 
by Sir John Lawson, bart. of Brough Hall, co. York., A.D. 1806.” 

The following are some of the principal “ donations to the 
Richmond Chapel.” 

“ Before June 19, 1814: Lady Lawson, acope: Mrs. Errington 
a white vestment: Mrs. Stapleton, a set of artificial flowers: 
Miss F. Scroope, an alb and communion cloth: Mrs. Mair, an 
alb. 

April, 1835. Mr. Stapicton gave to the Chapel the thurible, 
&c., which he had only lent before: he gave an altar and its 
appendages to the Chapel in the Dales. 

Donations to the Chapel since June 19, 1814, when the Rev. 
Robert Johnson, 8.J., succeeded the Rev. Thomas Lawson, 
O.S.B., in the mission of Richmond. 

1815. Mrs. Stapleton—a surplice. 

Dowr- Lady Lawson—a set of artificial flowers. 

1816. Dowr Lady Lawson—a painted velvet vestment. 

Dow Lady Gerard—a handsome carpet for the 


9? 


sanctuary. 
» Mrs. S. Standish—a magnificent scarf. 


Dowt Lady Gerard, 

Dow" Lady Lawson, { A superb Roman missal, folio, red 
Mrs. Stapleton, morocco, gilt. 

Mrs. S. Standish, 
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Mrs. S. Standish—Satin and Gold Lace for the Expository. 

Dowr. Lady Lawson—a pair of elegant sconces for the ex- 

pository, and in 1820 a p™ of silver cruets. 

1817, April 7. Miss F. Scroope—a worked fringe for the altar, 

1820. Mrs. Pierson placed in my hands £20 for three or four 
annual Masses for the repose of the soul of her sister Eliz. 
Pierson : remitted said sum to Provincial, Rev. Charles Plowden.” 

Other and similar donations and legacies being specified, the 
following memorandum occurs : 

“T have been frequently applied to by persons of this con- 
gregation to know if money left to this place may be ever 
alienated from this particular chapel by the Provincial, 8.J., or 
any Superior of the Mission, or otherwise. I have invariably 
assured them that this can by no means be done; that what is 
left to, or belongs to this Mission, cannot be taken from it by 
any present or future Superior. In consequence of this assur- 
ance, the above monies have been added tothe fund of the 
chapel: they would not have been given unless for such 
assurance: in giving this assurance, I have only repeated what 
I was taught by my Master of Novices, the Rev. Charles 
Plowden. 

Lady Lawson frequently asked me concerning the right of 
Superiors to alienate the funds of this chapel to other places or 
purposes. I gave the same assurances stated above :—to Mr, 
Stapleton the same reply.” 

In 1818 a Sunday School was opened for the Richmond 
Catholics, An obituary list follows in which the cause of death 
is given: 

“1824. Dec. 17. Ann Lewis, aged 31, drowned herself: she 
was somewhat in liquor.” 

Book IV.,a baptismal register dating from 1814 to 1840, is all 
signed by the Rev. Robert Johnson, S.J. It contains several 
Stapleton entries: the book closes with the following memor- 
andum : 
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A. M. D. G. 


“On this day May 7, 1837, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Briggs, vicar 
apostolic of the Northern District, gave Confirmation in this 
Chapel to the following persons : 

I do not find it recorded that Confirmation was ever given in 
Richmond before this day since the Reformation. Rob. Johnson.” 

Fifty-six names of candidates ensue, of which twenty-seven 


are converts. 


Ripon | BisHop-THORNTON |. 


The baptismal register of the Mission of Bishop-Thornton, 
No. 312, is returned as dating from 18c6. It was forwarded to 
the Commissioners in 1840 by the Rev. James Platt, “ Pastor of 
the said chapel since 1813.” The earliest entry, however, is that 
of 7 May, 1803, when the Rev. Richard Talbot was in charge of 
the mission. The Rev. Charles Saul succeeded him. In the 
Obituary of the Lazty’s Directory for 1814, his death is given as 
on “5 June, 1813, at Thornton, Yorkshire, aged 46. [Crook 
Hall]. The name also of the Rev. Joshua Roulhac occurs as 
priest here at one time. No particular interest attaches to this 


register. 


Sancton [Houcuton Cuarer]. 


No. 321 is the register of Houghton Chapel forwarded by the 
Rev. George Keasley “incumbent there since 1838.” The 
mission is returned as founded in 1780, the first entry in the 
register bearing date 11 Nov. 1787, when the Rev. Thomas 
Slater was priest in charge. Many entries also of the Langdale 
family occur of course in this register. It is also interesting to 
record the conditional baptism of several converts, as follows, 
the first few entries being made by the Rev. John Rigby : 

1809, June 10. Baptized sub. con. Hannah Anderson, convert, 
da. of Harper at South Cliffe, aged 24, a soldier’s wife. 
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1809, Bap. sub. con., Robert Gordon, a convert at Sancton, 
aged 32. 

Jun: 11. Thomas White, a convert at Sancton, aged 27. 
1820, April 3. bap. sub. con. Mary Dent, a convert, «at, 24 


1822, , 4. ms Sarah Perkins, " » @1 
1826, Mar. 206. " Thomas Young, , » 50 
» June 14. . Catherine Young, _,, » 24 
1828, May 15. m Maria Steel, . " 
1820, Jan. 6 . Thomas Wild, . * 
1831, Aug. 14 ss Mary Ann Holmes, ,, » 
» Dec. 24. ” James Cook, . , 
1832, June 15. . John Young » , 17 
» July 4. " Edward Appleton, _,, , a 
1835, Oct. 3. ” Mary Chapman ” » 
g — 7 Margaret Cranston, ,, , 
- 7 m Mary Ann Potter, _ , . 
» pecs. oi Mary Davidson, " »~ 2 
1836, April 12. i John Featherstone, ,, » 2 
, July 3. . Thomas Beal Hs »~ 


Some entries occur also in this register of the families of 
Stourton and Sturdy. 


Sculcoates [| Hur]. 

No. 326, the register of the Hull Mission, dating from 1798 
was forwarded by the Rev. Joseph Render, priest “ since 1830 of 
the Hull Catholic Chapel formerly in North Street and now in 
Jarett Street.” In filling up the usual certificate, he calls himself 
“the Catholic clergyman appointed by the Catholic Bishop to 
the Catholic Mission in Hull as successor to the Rev. John 
Smith.” 


On the first page of the register is the following memorandum: 

“On Saturday, Oct. 15, 1808, Bishop Gibson confirmed here 
72 persons, and on Oct, 4, 1815, accompanied by Bishop Smith, 
83 persons.” 
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Next comes a page of anniversaries, one entry being “ Rev. 
Robert Johnson ob., 2 June, 1799.” This is given, however, in 
the “ Obituary ” of the Lazty’s Directory of the year 1800 as “R. 
Rob. Johnson, Dodding Grove, Westmoreland,” an early mission, 
established about 1723: possibly, therefore, Fr. Johnson may 
have secretly laboured at Hull prior to the actual or reported 
foundation of the mission there in 1798. 

Following immediately upon this anniversary page, however, 
is the subjoined interesting and authentic account of the Hull 
Mission. 

“On March 10, 1790, the Rev. Peter Francis Foucher, Vicar 
General of Aix, was sent to Pocklington by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Gibson. On Sep. 14, 1798, he left the congregation of Pock- 
lington, and came to Hull, where he found about 40 Catholics. 
On Mar. 20, 1799, he laid the foundation of the house and 
chapel. On July 26th of the same year, he blessed the chapel, 
and said Mass in it for the first time. St. Peter and St. Paul 
are the first Patrons and St. Anne, the Second. On Sep. 22, 
1799, M. de Boisgelin, Archbishop of Aix in Provence, said High 
Mass in the new Chapel. 

On 28 Sep. 1797, Mr. Foucher came into the House. He 
lived five years at his own expense, before there was any income; 
and tcgether with what he has at different times sunk in the 
building, he has expended above £2000 of his own money to 
maintain himself, since he first came to Hull. He only mentions 
this to induce his successors to whom he leaves a numerous con- 
gregation and a fine establishment, to pray for him as he would 
pray for them. 

Mr. Foucher being appointed first Canon and Vicar General 
of St. Diez will leave this place on 8 March, 1820, to return to 
France. He makes a present to the Chapel of the Vestments 
which are all his own, and of a ciborium and chalice, both silver, 
which cost him nearly thirty pounds. In consideration of which, 
and of the great expense he has been at for the benefit of this 
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place, both Bishops Gibson and Smith have ordered that one 
mass shall be said annually for Mr. Foucher during his life, and, 
after his death, his anniversary to be perpetually kept by his 
successors, and to be recommended to the prayers of the con- 
gregation on the Sunday preceding his anniversary. The above 
to be registered here and at York by the Rev. William Croskell. 
Mr. Foucher begs leave to recommend himself in a particular 
manner to the prayers of his successors, and he will pray for 
them as long as he lives. P. F. Foucher, Hull, March 6. 1820.” 

The foregoing is in the handwriting of the Rev. P. F. Foucher ; 
from the date which he gives of his arrival as a missionary priest 
at Pocklington, he would seem to have been sufficiently far- 
seeing in escaping from France with his property before the 
worst of the terrors of the revolution had developed themselves. 
His name does not appear on the list of the French refugee 
clergy given by Canon Plasse who at the same time frequently 
mentions “ Jean de Dieu-Raymond de Boisgelin,” Archbishop 
of Aix, consecrator in 1799 of the French Chapel in King Street, 
Portman Square. (Le Clergé Francais, &c., 11. 159.) The Rev. 
J. Hodgson succeeded the Rev. P. F. Foucher, (whose anniver- 
sary is entered as “Sep. Ist, or about that time,”) in 1820, 
who in his turn was followed by the Rev. John Smith before 


mentioned. 
“Miss Ann Heatley of Brindle, Lancashire, and who died at 


Barton Lodge, 1 June, 1803, was a great benefactress to this 
Mission.” 

In the later years of this mission, the number of Irish names 
in the register increases very considerably. 


Selby. 


The date of the foundation of this Mission is returned as in 
the year'179!1. The Rev. George Best, “officiating minister 
since 1822,” when forwarding his register, No. 331, to the Com- 
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missioners in 1840 writes ; “No register was kept at Selby till 
1822: the Mission was founded about the 31st year of George 
III., in a room licensed for the purpose, the present chapel hav- 
ing been opened in 1839.” The register is one of “births and 
baptisms ” only, and it is added on the first page of it that “all 
deaths and marriages are registered in the Parish Church of the 


respective parties.” 
Shekield. 


No. 346 is the register in two books of the “ Catholic Chapel, 
Norfolk Row, Sheffield,” forwarded by the Rev. “ James Sharples, 


Senior Incumbent. 
The first entry in it made by the Rev. Samuel Sayles, bears 


date 4 July, 1783, and a large number of entries of the Eyre 


family occur throughout the register. 
“1790, 19 Mar. baptized Joseph, S. of Martin and Hannah 


Lingard.” 
The Rev. Richard Rimmer was for long a priest on the 


Sheffield Mission. 
Book IL. dating from 1827-1840, contains nothing particularly 


worth recording. 
JOHN ORLEBAR PAYNE. 


(Lo be continued.) 








S* Mary’s 

College, 
Oscott, has . 
celebrated its ° 
Golden Jubi- | 
lee—by much | 
festivity, the ! 
memory of | 


which will 


fade away; I 
but also by a 
special jubilee | 
number of the , 
Oscotian, in 
which the do- | 
ings and say-. 


ings of the ce- 
lebration are 
made immor- 
tal by the 


honest magic | 


of printer's 
ink. A more 
admirable 


( 346 ) 


Out of Oscott. 














MONSIGNOR SOUTER. 
(President of St. Mary's College, Oscott.) 





“special” of 


ja College 
| Magazine we 


have never 
seen, and we 
hail it as a 
kind of cousin 
of our own 
Special Num- 
bers devoted 
to the Pontiff, 
and to the 
two great 
Cardinals 
who now glo- 


| rify the annals 


of the Catho- 
lic Church in 
England. 
This is a 


Jcountry cou- 
sin, doubtless, 


but one with 
connections 


all over the land, and with a wealth of portraits which may well 
make the metropolitan framers of spccial numbers envious. 
Monsignor Souter, the President of the College, supplies one of 
these, and another is that of Mr. Justice Day, an old Oscotian 
whose name and. fame are on everybody’s lips just now. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER, 


At Reduced Net Prices. 


ELECTRO- SILVER PLATE ON BEST NICKLE, 


Fiddle or Old Bead, Thread, 

















BEST QUALITY, STRONGLY PLATED. | a — o ing’s or Shell. 
| £. no. £ 8. pv. 
Table Forks or Spoons a oe ee iis ee ae «. perdozen | 1 8 0 2 0 0 
Dessert Forks or a ae ne oe Ac oe as ar 3 | I 0 90 1 8 0O 
Tea Spoons ae ae Ne 5c at ae ‘ a e 0 14 O 1 0 0 





The above are of the HIGHEST QUALITY, will wear for Twenty years as STERLING SILVER, and are THIRTY 
7. CENT. LOWER than a similar quality is usually sold for. 
SERVICEABLE SECOND QUALITY OF FIDDLE PATTERN ,—Tables, 20s. per dozen; Dessert; 15s. ; 
on, 10s. 








| Table. Dessert. | Carvers. 
CUTLERY WARRANTED | = ee enna | eae ae 

oo s i 0 7 
3-inch Ivory- handle Table Knives... oe ee Pr er dozen 0 , 0 0 
ditto ditto tobalance .. “A “ “ ‘s / 21210 0166; 070 
ditto ditto ditto se oa a 7 ; 1 40 017 0 0 8 0 
ditto ditto ditto me ve ee ie i 80 130 08 0 
ditto ditto ditto ne ee a ie 112 0 120 080 
ditto fine ditto ditto a ne ws ” 116 0 160 (| 010 6 
ditto ditto African ae ae ne re |} 220 1140 | 0150 
ditto ditto —_‘ Silver Ferrules os aC a | 2 2 0 1140 | O18 0 
Electro- Silver Handles ae ar ie ° +6 ' 13 0 019 0 0 7 6 


ee 





‘The Handles of the above ‘Sete are GUARANTEED SECURE, and the Blades the best REFINED SHEAR 


STEEL, warranted to retain their cutt.ng power. 
CARRIAGE'PAID. SAMPLES AT ABOVE RATES POST FREE, 





ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 
New Designs, heavily plated with Sterling Silver, and highly finished, Net Prices. 
Biscuit Boxes a Ie Ac ae 8s. to 105s. Coffee Pots .. : oe 





ee ee 14s. to 1205 
Butter Dishes iC oe ee ae 6s. to 56s. Tea and Coffee Sets ee oe ee 618, to 400s 
Cake Baskets ae ; ii ie 2Qis. to 120s. Pickle Frames <6 “pe ae aa 21s. to 70s 
Claret Jugs oe ee a By 12s. to 105s, Nut Cracks, in case oe ° oe 7s. to 48 
Cruet Frames oe oe ae i 12s. to 2]0s. Liquor Frames _.. oe 30s. to 60 
Teapots oe ee ee ee ee lis. to 90s. Breakfast Dishes, revolving covers ee 60s. to 150s 
Toast Racks, os ee oo as 7s. to 42s. Salad Bowls and Servers . 18s. to 11Us 
Kettles and Stands +e ws a 55s. to 210s. Dessert Knives and Forks, “ivory 
Afternoon Tea Sets “re ae - 433, to Ills. handles sis - 4s. 6d. per pair 
Egg Steamers sie és at - 19s, to 45s. | Dessert Knives and Forks, pearl do... 6s. 6d. per pair 
Fish Carvers ee <e ee . 15s. to 100s. | Fish-eating Knives and Forks +e 6s. 6d. per pair 
Entree Dishes «nue wee Ss 78, to 708. | Six Napkin Rings, in case ee lds. to 42s 
Fgg Frames ee ee ee eo 18s. to 7s. ’ Four Salt-cellars and Spoons, in case. 248. to 65s 


CARRIAGE PAID, EXCHANGED IF NOT APPROVED OF, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY. 





Stoves, Dog Grates. Cutlery and Electro. Baths and Toilet Ware. 
Fender-Curbs, Tile Hearths. Plate. Hot Air Stoves. 
Fire-Brasses, Coal Boxes. Dish Covers. Bedsteads and Bedding 
Tea Trays. Ranges. Urnsand Kettles. Cabinet Furniture, 


Every kind of Repairs, Re-plating, Re-japanning, &c., Beddinz Re-made, Chairs and Couches Re-stuffed, &c. 
Range, Gas and Hot W ater Work. Estimates Free. 


KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


Including Brooms, Brushes, and all necessary articles in sets. as 


No. 1 List for Mansion, No. 2 List, Good House. No, 3 List, Smaller, No. 4 List, Smallest, 
£58 1s. 7d. £30 15s. 7d. £14 188. 10d. lis. 5d, 


Colza Oil, best, 2s. 6d. - gallon. Best Kerosine, water white 1s. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


Electro-Siluer Plater, Cutler, & General Funishing Ironmonger, 
88, OXFORD STREET, & NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W., & 
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